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NOW! YOU CAN OWN A GENUINE PROFESSIONAL TYPE REFLEX 
CAMERA AT A LOW PRICE THAT YOU NEVER DREAMED POSSIBLE! 


This Is The Type Camera That News Photographers Use 
Tens Of Thousands Paid $5.50 For This Twin Flex 


Here is positively the most amazing camera 
bargain that has ever been offered! Because 
the manufacturer, who is one of the world’s 
largest makers of cameras, is engaged in 
the manufacture of war materials, we 























; have purchased the last few thousand 

TWIN FLEX Reflex Cameras at a 

Iw i’ Fi EX “close-out” price. Just a few short 

a months ago this self-same camera 

i +. was being sold by leading depart- 

t ment stores and camera deal- 

i i - ers at $5.50. In the face of 
Yr; 4 } sky-rocketing prices on photo- 
; graphic equipment, a few thou- 
| me sand lucky camera fans can own 










one of these genuine $5.50 
TWIN FLEX Cameras for the 
unbelievably low price of $2.98! 


AMAZING MATCHED FOCUSING LENS 
PREVENTS “DUDS” OR BLURRY SHOTS 


Even at the old price of $5.50, the Univex TWIN FLEX was 
the sensation of the camera world. This marvelous camera, 
with its matched focusing lenses, shows you the pictures on the 
ground glass range-finding screen before you take the picture. In 
other words, you can tell exactly the way each and every picture 
will look before you snap it. You automatically focus every picture 
before you take it. There is no squinting through small view finders! 
No out-of-focus pictures, whether the subject is close up or far away! 


YOU GET EXACTLY WHAT YOU SEE! 
TWIN FLEX HAS MANY FEATURES FOUND IN $35.00 CAMERAS 


Words and pictures can’t do justice to the So confident are we that you won’t be able to 
high quality of this precision-built TWIN duplicate this camera “buy” anywhere else 
FLEX. The camera is made of handsome in the country, that we will gladly send it to 
black Textolite with a satin-finish and chrome- you along with a FREE roll of film, on our 
plate trim. The expensive, matched, focusing no-risk money-back guarantee. If after get- 
lens gives you  needle-sharp' pictures—as ting and using the TWIN FLEX for ten days, 
sharp as any pictures you have ever seen you and your friends don’t think that this is 
taken with any camera irrespective of the far and away the most amazing camera bar- 
price. The new, improved shutter design gain you have ever seen, just return the cam- 
has both “instantaneous” and “time” expo- era (keep the ___ : ; ; 
sure settings. The TWIN FLEX makes beauti- film) and we will [Too 7 7 
ful close-ups without any special “portrait” refund your mon- ECONOMICAL! 

or “close-up” attachments. If you’re a “pro- ey-—-every penny Takes 6 Pictures on Any 

fessional” you will at once realize that this of it! The price (00 Film—Costs Only 15¢ 


0 . 4 : > Pan P cc r @C > Law e TWIN FLEX uses econo “3 
is a once-in-a-lifetime bargain. If you’re an is only $2.98 fox iat bO in whien ae be 
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amateur who is anxious to get a camera that the camera! The eat hts detec rink nk AG Ger 
will give you years of magnificent service, film comes to you roll. If you take advantage of 
mail the coupon today and get a TWIN FLEX ABSOLUTELY oe aeran clin ae Ga ee ont 
before the limited supply is gone. FREE! ] 31,00. Order Alm on the ear 
{-—- Sperone eens 





If you send your order 
AT ONCE, we_ will 
include ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE, a genuine 
1942 model Winches 
ter Push-Button 
Fountain Pen, 
which carries a 
guarantee of life 


FREE! 
























time service. The J ; 
’ retire an 4 Ulinois Merchandise Mart (Camera Div.) | | 
rote ney T See 1 pice, 369-08 W. tttinote 9. nlence, Itt. INO RISK OFFER 
ro lated velvet- | 0 Send Camera, Free Roll of Film and Free Fountain fen. I'll pay postman 
>< ave 
a A point. This $2.98 plus postage. : ‘a | 
beautiful simuloted | DO Enclosed find $2.98 for Camera, Free Roll of FifiQ¥°and Free Fountain Pen. 
pearl push-button Ship postage paid. | 
pen has virtually all | 
Y the features found | Name ... . saciid bnenicnniiiniigaenantispgunagiceccedes | 
in high-priced pens 
Here’s a pen you'll | | 
be proud to own and AGETOSE 2.20..000c.cccccrcovcccccccsccccccccccscsccncocees Wig cone Wossseccersccccoscconcvcccccosacccoscsscosssessecccesss | 
use for years to come. Please | 
check the coupon if a adligeent * Town or City ane eS oo : Si ie eS Pe | 
this beautiful pen sent you | : 5 é : 
ane antage © ig S82 G seven (7) rolls of film (42 pictures 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. pe oe “Ty age of this big film sav¥fmB) Get seve s k 


OD Enclosed find $1.00 for 7 rolls of film. Ship postage paid. 


] Special Money-Saving Combination Offer ; 
D Enclosed find $3.98. Ship me, all postage paid, 1 Camera and roll of film 
and 7 extra rolls of fdm (enough for 48 pictures). Include Fountain Pen FREE 


ee ce 


DO Send 7 rolls of film C.0.D. for $1.00 plus postage. | 























What Does Your 


Assistant Tell His Wife About You? 


Does He Call You a “Swell Guy” 
Or “Just Another Credit Grabber’ 


, ‘HE often forced diplomacy of an assistant’s relation- 
ship with “The Boss” may conceal feelings that 
would downright shock an executive. 


Far too often business men take lip-service literally— 
too few of them earn, and keep, the loyalty of that very 
assistant who one day will fill their shoes. 


Yet, in those petty “office politics” that hinge on 
fancied slights or imagined policies of holding assistants 
back and down, lies the seed of much unrest, inethciency 
and lowered morale. 


Aware of this, knowing the value of a loyal personnel 
that feels constantly encouraged to get ahead, more and 
more progressive business executives say to us each 
year: 

“T want the younger men in my business to have a real chance 

provided, of course, that they are willing to work for it. 
And that’s why I want to help them train themselves for big- 
ger jobs. I believe they should prepare—now—for greater 
rewards and responsibilities—should widen their horizons 
and see our business—all business—clear and whole! Take 
young Jim Powers, for example. He ought to go on with his 
accountancy...” 


Enlightened company-policy along such lines accom- 
plishes business miracles—builds alert, aggressive sales 
forces—spurs on bookkeepers to qualify as assistant 
treasurers—transforms minor department heads into ca- 
pable executives who know business law, can analyze 


financial statements, or economically supervise traffic 
by rail, plane and truck. 

Have you ever taken the trouble to look over your 
organization with a view to spotting here and there 
promising juniors who deserve better than they are get- 
ting? Have you ever figured how easily you could give 
them a boost—help them to help themselves prepare for 
advancement right in your business? 

A mere suggestion from you will carry great weight. 
And should you wish to go further, you might even 
underwrite the cost of LaSalle training for one or two. 
You’d be doing no more than thousands of other execu- 
tives have done before you—farsighted executives of 
some of the largest corporations in this country today. 

Somewhere in the lineup of practical, interesting train- 
ing courses offered by LaSalle you may find the exact 
subject to fit every such man on your staff. Help a few 
of these embryo executives along the road to advance- 
ment! You'll find it one of the best investments you ever 
made—an investment whose yield is provable in terms 
of concrete results. 

May we have the opportunity of laying before you 
some of the factual “proof” pertinent to this matter? 
Just a word from you, and one of our representatives will 
be glad to call—whenever or wherever you wish, and 
without the slightest obligation. Write us on your letter- 
head, or mail the coupon below. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 





LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence indsiiuiiien, Dept. 5465-R, Chicago 

I’d like to have further information about your training in the subject I have checked— | 

and a free copy of your booklet about that field. ; 

| |Executive Management | |Higher Accounting [ |Law ; 

| |Traffic Management | |Business English | |Effective Speaking \ 

[ |Industrial Management | |Modern Foremanship [_|Salesmanship 
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a xd) Address... iain 
Ns ! Ask for one of these booklets—or a similar one on your 
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own field of business. They are free! 
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UNLESS— 


UNLESS we stop playing at war and realize that we, too, are in this fight. 
UNLESS we are willing right now to forget the cost and fight with everything we've got. 
UNLESS we recognize that duties are more important than rights. 


UNLESS we do something about the indifferent and self-satisfied management of industries which 
haven't converted their facilities to all-out war production. 





UNLESS we call a halt immediately to the waste of millions of dollars being thrown away on non- 
essential non-war activities. 


UNLESS we realize that the morale of our armed forces is as essential as materials and that the 
soldier or sailor who wanders through our streets on leave may be hundreds of miles from home 
and would welcome the hospitality of our own family circle. 


UNLESS we realize that the mere appropriation of billions of dollars creates no planes, guns, tanks, 
or ships. It also takes work and morale. 


WE CAN LOSE THIS WAR! 


UNLESS you, as an individual citizen, are willing to take your pen in hand and in your own way 
write to your Senators and Congressmen in Washington and tell them to give priority to produc- 
tion, labor and over-all price problems rather than questions of politics. 


Remind them that their job now is to HELP WIN THE WAR. 


A letter from you as an individual and from thousands of other individuals will carry more weight 
than all the resolutions in the world. Constructive and intelligent criticism is needed from every citizen. 
Avoid club resolutions, but encourage every thinking citizen to write his representatives in Washing- 


ton TODAY. 


WE CAN WIN THIS WAR IF WE ACT NOW! PLEDGE YOURSELF TO 
ACCEPT YOUR SHARE OF RESPONSIBILITY IN THE WAR EFFORT. 


COMMITTEE 
CORWINE E. ROACH, Chairman, Sprinafie 

REV. PHILIP E. AUER, Galion, Oh 

W. D. COTTON, First Lt., O.M.( New Orleans, L siana 
CHARLES S. DUDLEY, Dallas, Texas 

J. FRANCIS HARTER, Buffa New York 

BENNETT ©. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota 

G. MAYNARD SMITH, Cairo, Georgia 

DAVID NELSON SUTTON, West Point, Virginia 

F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR. K. C.. W peg, Manitoba, Canada 
Counselor, Trustee JAMES P. GALLAGHER, Newton, Massachusetts 
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COMING 


TO THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


The War Program of Kiwanis! 


through conference discussions will analyze their service ac- 

tivities in 2200 American and Canadian communities. You 
will learn of the importance of our war work. Nationally known 
authorities will be present to assist Kiwanians in their community 
programs. Return to your club with practical suggestions to help 
win the war. 


| re W AR-PROGRAM IN ACTION. — Kiwanians 


WHY I SHOULD BE A KIWANIAN IN WARTIME 
KIWANIS ON THE HOME FRONT 

KIWANIS AND POST-WAR PLANNING 
AGRICULTURE IN THE FIGHT FOR VICTORY 
KIWANIS AND THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
KIWANIS AND THE CHURCHES IN WARTIME 


KIWANIS YOUTH GUIDANCE—KEY CLUBS—YOUNG BUILDERS 


COME PREPARED! DISCUSS THESE IN YOUR CLUB BEFORE CLEVELAND 
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Some facts and authentic figures 
on the rubber situation are very 
much needed right now and there 
are herewith presented said facts. 


HERE are many confusing stories about 

rubber. That we won’t have any new tires for 

years, that even the tires we have may be taken 
away from us. That the United States has the biggest 
rubber stock-pile in history; that ample synthetic 
substitutes will soon be available; that there is plenty 
of wild rubber in South America, if somebody would 
only go and gather it; that the guayule bush in Mexico 
is a promising source of rubber; that we could extract 
rubber from dozens of other plants, including dan- 
delions, if we would only put our minds to it. 

We know that the military needs for rubber have 
vastly increased. We can understand how that might 
make an acute rubber shortage right now. But why 
won't we be able to buy new tires in 1943, maybe not 
even in 1944? 

Here are the facts, as accurately and concisely as 
they can be set down. 

Ninety-seven percent of our rubber has been coming 
from British Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, Ceylon, 
and Borneo, where it is grown partly on large planta- 
tions, partly by native farmers. Most of this territory 
has been seized by the Japanese. 

Rubber has been on the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board’s list of strategic materials for several years, 
but it was not until June 28, 1940, that authority was 
given to the RFC to create a stock-pile of rubber. 
The same day the Rubber Reserve Company was set 
up, and purchase contracts were entered into. 

From June, 1940, to the end ot March, 1942, the 
Reserve Company bought 673,000 tons of rubber for 
$292,000,000—roughly 22 cents a pound. Aiter the 
first year it became by law the sole buyer and the 
rubber industry got its supplies from the RRC. 
Throughout, a group of rubber manufacturers have 


served as expert advisers. 


KIWA NUK 
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The RRC bought all the rubber it 
could ts hands on and most of what 
it DOU t ere, in the stock pile or in 
use as manutactured goods. Some is still 
the way. In late March rubber ships 
ere still slipping out of Sumatran ports 
ized by the Japan se These 
ips—taking circuitous routes—may 

not arrive until June, or not at all 
Ceylon is the only important Far 
Eastern Source of rubber still free; it 
dluces 100,000 tons a year, but ships 
from there, too, must dodge submarines 


ind enemy wat ships 

This spring the government and the 
rubber companies had 700,000 tons of 
rubber Phat is the biggest stock-pile 

lL’. S. history, true enough. And there 

7. 500,000 tires (and tubes) in the 
hands of manutacturers. 

We have been normally using about 
600,000 tons of new rubber a year. Last 
year, with our defense program not yet 
in full swing, consumption jumped to 
760.000 tons 


This year, military use is vastly ex- 


“The need of our own armed forces for rubber is 
astounding." 


panded, but civilian consumption has 
heen cut so drastically that we shall use 
LOOLO00 ton 


ls any relief from the shortage in 


From Brazil, this year, we may get, 
it an optimistic estimate, 50,000 tons. 
Forty years ago the wild trees of the 
\mazon forests produced 20,000 tons 
a year, which was about all the world 
needed in those days. Far Eastern 
plantation rubber came into the market 
in 1912 
and its 
In 1941 it was only 15,000 tons. Now 


it is a question of inducing the natives 


Brazil was undercut in price 


output dropped year by year. 


with the offer of higher prices to go out 
into the tangled forest, find the isolated 

trees, and begin tapping again. 
There are vast schemes afoot between 
the U. S. and Brazil for plantations on 
the Amazon These include moving 
many thousands of workmen 2,000 miles 
up into the forest, establishing camps, 
The Rub- 


her Reserve Company is also dealing 


transportation facilities, etc. 


with other Central and South American 
countries for their output of rubber. 
lhese plans are important for the future, 
but they don’t help now. A rubber tree 
must be six or seven years old before 
it can be profitably tapped. 

lo be sure, there already is one rubber 
Henry 


plantation on the \mazon 


Ford’s, This year it may yield 500 tons; 


next year 1,000 tons; in 1948, 6,000 tons. 
In Liberia there is the Firestone plan 
tation, which this year may yield 10,000 
tons. 

One other natural source of rubber, 
potentially important, is  guayule 
(gwuy-oo-lee); a desert shrub with 
gray-green leaves somewhat resembling 
a sage-brush, native to Northern Mexico 
and the Texas Big Bend country. 
Macerate a guayule shrub, pound it fine, 
dump the fragments in water and little 
coils of rubber float to the surface, to 
be skimmed off. Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Company has been producing not 
more than 5,000 tons of guayule rubber 
annually at three factories in Mexico, 
selling it mostly to U. S. manufacturers. 
We may get 7,000 tons this year, if 
Mexico will let that much out. 

The government has appropriated 





money for plantation growing of 


guayule, but this will not help very soon. 
An adequate supply of seed must be built 
up. Even after that, results will not be 
immediate. Experiments at Intercon 
tinental’s farms at Salinas, California, 
show that the rubber content of a cul- 
tivated guayule bush at one vear of age 
is only 6%. The grower must wait 
four years for a profitable 159%. Five 
years yields 18.4%. Intercontinental has 
24,700 pounds of guayule seed, sufficient 
to plant some 50,000 acres, and planting 
has started this spring. Seed from this 
1942 crop will go into more acreage. 
Intercontinental properties have re- 
cently been taken over by the Govern- 
ment, and its guayule expert, Dr. W. B. 
McCallum, is now an employe of the 
Forest Service. Dr. McCallum figures 
that 1,000,000 acres, 200,000 harvested 
and replanted each year, would supply 
25 percent of our normal rubber needs. 

It is true that rubber is found in many 


Thomas A. 


Edison experimented with goldenrod and 


other shrubs and plants. 


dandelion. A witness before the House 
Agricultural Committee said that the 
koksagys plant, a kind of dandelion, is 
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now supplying the bulk of Russia’s 
rubber, that it is superior to guayule, 
and will grow almost anywhere in the 
United States. The State Department 
has asked the Russian Government for 
a supply of seed. 

Synthetic rubber is our best hope. 
For ten years various synthetic rubbers 
have been made here on a small scale— 
12,000 tons last year. It is better than 
natural rubber where resistance to oil, 
chemicals, heat or excessive sunlight is 
required. So far, it has cost almost three 
times as much as plantation rubber. 
Mass production will bring costs down 
—but even in Germany, it is supposed to 
cost about 40 cents a pound. 

Our manufacturers have not yet pro- 
duced an all-synthetic tire quite as good 
as their regular product, but they con- 
fidently assert they soon will; they have 


experimental tires undergoing brutal 


tests now for which they have high 
hopes. A_ half-and-half mixture with 
natural rubber is perfectly satisfactory. 
Incidentally, best reports indicate that 
Germany, after many more years of 
experience with synthetic rubber, still 
can’t make good heavy tires from it. 

In June, 1940, leading rubber manu- 
facturers urged that the government 
finance synthetic rubber plants. Good- 
rich had a plan for two or more plants 
with an output of 36,000 tons a year. 
One object was to make synthetic more 
widely available so that manufacturers 
could get more experience with it. 

In the fall of 1940, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., of the National Defense 
Council, urged the building of federal- 
financed plants to make 100,000 tons of 
synthetic a year. The President ap- 
proved the use of $25,000,000 in a more 
Early in °41, the 
Rubber Reserve Company started con- 
struction of four plants of 10,000 tons 
capacity each, to make the so-called 


moderate program. 


Buna-S, from petroleum. These plants 
are to be operated by U. S. Rubber, 
Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone. The 
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1942 


first will be in production in June, an- 
other one in July or August, the others 
in September and October. It is hoped 
these plants will turn out synthetic at 
30-32 cents a pound. 

Right after Pearl Harbor, the syn- 
thetic program was jumped to 400,000 
tons a year, early in "42 to 700,000. 
Howard J. Klossner, president of Rub- 
that 
ing out synthetic at the rate of 90,000 


ber Reserve, says we'll be turn- 
tons a vear sometime in °42, and at the 
rate of more than 600,000 tons a year 
True, that is the 


equivalent of our normal needs, but by 


toward the end of °43. 


the end of °43 most of our stock-pile of 
plantation rubber will probably be gone, 
our military needs may have so increased 
that the whole 700,000 tons will have to 
go to the armed forces and to essential 


civilian needs—not tires for you and me. 


today may be outmoded tomorrow, and 
early in ’41 when we were still getting 
plenty of rubber from the Far East the 
and labor from 


diversion of materials 


ships, guns, planes and tanks to build 
synthetic factories would probably have 
been roundly denounced. 

We can Chat 
will help, and promptly, but it is no 
We 


claiming about 200,000 tons a year. We 


reclaim more rubber. 


complete solution. have been re 
probably can step this up to 500,000 tons, 
but additional reclaiming mills must be 
built to handle any such volume. Re- 
claimed rubber mixed with fresh is sat- 
isfactory in fabric plies and in sidewalls. 
It doesn’t wear well in treads. In many 
products where elasticity and resistance 
reclaimed 


Of 


rubber cannot be reclaimed indefinitely. 


to abrasion are not vital, 


rubber serves very well. course 


Gas-masks have about a pound and a 


half of rubber each. Tanks have been 
using so much rubber (1% tons in the 
treads of a medium tank, plus sponge 
rubber padding inside, and insulation 
for a lot of wiring) that recently the 
War Board the 


signers to try to substitute some other 


Production asked de- 


material. The medical corps is using 
250,000 pounds a vear for adhesive tape 
alone. So it piles up. Or rather, so the 
down. 


f 


stock-pile is dragged 


the rubber 


Seventy-tive percent « 
civilians used went for 40,000,000 new 
tires and for recapping 5,000,000 more. 
That’s out. 

Just tires for essential truck lines will 
take half the civilian allotment this year, 
Not even farm tractors get tires after 
May 1. 

Aside from tires, civilian consumption 





It may be said that it was the belief 
of all those in government, including 
legislative, executive and administrative 
branches, that even if war came with 
Japan the rubber producing countries 
would not be entirely lost and that we 
would continue to get rubber from the 
Far East. This must also have been the 
belief of our rubber, oil and automobile 
industries, whose very life depends on 
rubber. 

\ synthetic rubber industry to supply 
our requirements in war and_ peace 
would have meant the investment of a 
dollars, 


Congress 


billion and it is hardly likely 
that 
such an expenditure until after Pearl 
Harbor. 


investment it would have meant running 


would have authorized 


In addition to the enormous 


counter to our reciprocal treaty policy, 
our friendly commercial relations with 
the rubber producing countries, involved 
protective tariffs, and consequently high- 
priced rubber. There were also com- 
plicated patent and process questions. 
Synthetic plants are expensive ($75,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 for every 100,- 
000 tons of capacity), chemical processes 
change rapidly so that a process good 


each 


Its quality deteriorates with 
processing. 

Probably one-fourth of our rubber is 
going this year to our allies, most of it 
in planes, trucks, tanks and medical 
equipment, also a steady stream of re- 
placement tires. Also we must ship some 
crude rubber to countries which have no 
stock-pile— how much it is not per- 
missible to say. 

forces 
12.00 x 


Corps 


armed 
The 

quartermaster 
The 12.00 
units, 
the 


The need of our own 
for rubber is astounding. 
20 tire used on 
trucks uses 115 Ibs. of crude. 
combat 


that 


x 20 “run flat” tires on 


with extra rubber inside so 
even 
full of 


| 
have 152 lbs. of rubber. 


vehicle can get out of difficulty 
the 


each 


when tires have been shot 
holes, 
(The ordinary passenger car tire has 
12 Ibs.) The 8 tires on the 4.7 
inch motorized oun 
2242 lbs. of 
make tires for 40 passenger cars. 

Next to tires, the greatest amount of 
\ battle- 


ship uses miles of it—mostly synthetic 


about 
anti-aircraft use 


crude rubber—enough to 


rubber goes for insulated wire. 


coated. Fighting planes use rubber for 


leakproof gas tanks and leakproof hose, 


will be cut to one-sixth what it was. 
Rubber will be supplied only for the 
really indispensable purposes—but the 
mere list of those is amazing. ‘To cite a 
few—factory belting, fire hose, miners’ 


boots, X-ray sheets, hot water bags, ice 


bags, surgeons’ gloves, mine safety- 
lamps, oilwell machinery, dental dams, 


power-line insulation, medicine 


drop- 


pers, printing machinery, airplane 
de-icers. 

The aim of the conservation program 
is to try to make the stock pile last 
year and a half, by which time we should 
be producing synthetic rubber in quan- 
tity. 

Every citizen can help—some of us at 
no sacrifice. 

“Tf it were not possible for you to use 
would this make ereat 


your car, any 


difference to you?” was a question on 
Fifty-four per- 


Yet on the high 


a recent Gallup poll. 
cent answered “No!” 
ways you still see long lines of cars, 
most of them with only one occupant, 
speeding along with the old care-iree 
abandon, obviously out for pleasure, as 
if we had all the rubber in the world. 





OKALE may win the war. And 


vhat is morale but good steady 


determination to preserve our basic pat- 


tern of lite, a conviction of our ability 
ult it to win in this gigantic strug- 
gle. Nerves alone will not win the war, 
but we have come increasingly to see 
their portance as we have analyzed 
the effects of months of the “war of 
nerve upon armed forces and civilian 
populations alike 

Che enemy te chniques exposed dur ing 
the last two vears reveal that they em- 
ploy a knowledge of human nerves which 


rhit have peen borrowed trom vears 


of psychologic study—and in fact has 


been Psychiatrists have used that 
knowledg: to heal sick nerves: the 
fascists use it to create panic, 
confusion, destruction. If 
nerves, then, can either make 


or break morale, it becomes 
the duty of every one to un- 
derstand as fully as possible 
the role that they play in our 
immediate, everyday life. 
Man is essentially a think- 
ing, feeling being. A machine 
can be set into motion by a 
flick of a switch, it goes 
through complicated mechan 
ical routines which turn out 
finished products; it stops its 
processes when the switch is 
turned off. Man is infinitely 
more complicated. He acts 
not simply through the turn 
ing on of a switch, but be 
cause the need to act has fil 


tered through an_ intricate 


series of thinking and feeling 
processes In other words, 

e human organism is geared 
to nerve functioning, the key- 
stone of human reaction and 
When thoughts and 


feelings become upset and do 


behav WT 


not function properly, man’s 


whole activity in daily living 


is interfered with. In short. 


man is no better, no more effective than 


the state of his thoughts and emotions. 


Interference with nerve functioning 


may arise when one faces any of life’s 


difficulties. We are all, at one time or 
future, 


another, beset by fear of the 


anxiety about ourselves or about our 


loved ones. These ordinary fears and 


threats are seized upon and magnified 
in the war of nerves in an effort to break 
down morale and prevent the individual 
from handling his thoughts and feelings 
constructive way. 

through treating the 


in an effective, 


The physician, 


clarity of purpose, a 


Member, 








TheophileRephael M.D. 


American 


Militar y 


Mobilization ommittee, 
Psychiatric Association 


and 


Dorothy Simon Engel 


Executive Secretary, Ann Arbor Family and Children's Service 


Enemy technique reveals 


a careful study had been 
made of nerves and every 
possible advantage taken. 


sick man, has been able to trace for us 
the processes that have transformed him 
from a healthy person to an ailing pa- 
tient. In tracing the causes of illness, he 
has taught us how to prevent them. So 
it is with the psychiatrist. His study of 
the sick personality has given us a con- 


rs his 
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ception of the normal development of 
the individual. We are able to see then, 
how the preventive mental hygiene of 
the psychiatrist and the social worker 
can strengthen normal development so 
that resistance is built up to nervous 
illness and maladjustment. 

The development of a healthy per- 
sonality from infancy to adulthood de- 
pends upon the nourishment of parental 
love, security, and the chance to achieve 
and to find self expression. To the young 
child his adult 
world; they are his patterns for love and 
his pat- 


parents represent the 


authority. As he grows older, 
terns normally grow or are changed by 
the introducion of parent substitutes 
such as teachers, group leaders, heroes 
His set- 
ting up of ideals is a happy, 


in his story or history books. 
normal thing when the adults 
involved do not fail the child, 
when they understand him, 
love him, are concerned about 
welfare, recognize his 
worth and help him to become 


>» 


» an independent, self-reliant 


CS. adult. Through them he 
learns to distinguish good and 


In the 
family he 


bad, right and wrong. 
bosom of his own 
learns how to live with others 
in a socialized way. In his 
struggle for self-preservation 
that certain acts 
bring about certain pleasant 


he learns 


or painful consequences and 
he begins to govern himself 
accordingly. Self - preserva- 
tion remains a keynote in his 
life, but it becomes socialized 
into an appreciation that the 
individual benefits most as he 
becomes an harmonious part 
of the group. Supplementing 
most importantly the role of 
the home, of course, and espe- 
cially as the individual gets 
older, are the resources and 
attitudes in the community in 
which the home is set, and in 
the larger national life and culture 
itself. 

Some children are inherently not as 
well endowed or as stable or resilient 
as others. For such, the 
healthy 
emotionally as well as socially is more 


process of 
adjustment psychologically and 
difficult for they are limited in their 
capacity to fend off the blows of daily 
living. The child who grows up in an 
unhappy or broken home has his early 
interfered 
with. His loyalties are torn between 
his adult ideals are 


psychological development 


opposing factions, 


sanaeiai 
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confused. He may feel insecure because 
quarrelling and friction crowd him out 
of the center of his world, leaving little 
opportunity for the family satisfactions 
which encourage healthy growth. As an 
undernourished child develops rickets, 
so may this insecure handicapped child 
develop sick personal and _ social atti- 
tudes. Never having learned to live 
harmoniously in a family group, he may 
have difficulty in ever living happily in 
the larger social group. Such back- 
grounds as unhappiness in the home, 
poverty, lack of constructive outlets and 
positive community resources, — help 
produce many of our delinquents, our 
alcoholics and otherwise inadequate and 
maladjusted persons. While the in- 
dividual may grow up quite normally 
despite such handicaps, which in some 
degree pertain to many of us, he may 
still retain vulnerable spots in his per- 
sonality which trouble him like old 
wounds when he is placed under un- 
usual strain. 

A war crisis constitutes just such an 
unusual strain for all of us. Let us see 
how the war of nerves is calculated to 
disturb our old wounds and perhaps in- 
flict new ones. We have seen how we 
come to have faith in those upon whom 
we are dependent for our life satisfac- 
tions. Just as the child needs to be able 
to trust first his parents, then parent sub- 
stitutes, so does the adult have as great 
a need. He satisfies his need by attend- 
ing a church whose minister he respects, 
by electing legal protectors and govern- 
ment eladers in whom he believes, by 
following newspaper writers and radio 
commentators whose judgment and in- 
tegrity he trusts. Should those leaders 
of adults come under an ugly cloud of 
doubt, the adult is affected by much the 
same feelings of insecurity and conflict 
which befall the child in a home divided 
against itself. 

The enemy have taken full cognizance 
of this phase of human nature. Let us 
see to what destructive ends they turn 
this knowledge. In a war of nerves 
constant attempts are made to destroy 
our faith in our way of life by discredit- 
ing our leaders. There are many ways 
in which this has been done. The enemy 
stir up doubts about government opera- 
tions, they attack the wisdom and _ in- 
tegrity of those in power; through in- 
direct channels they distribute false news 
about the government, then prove its 
falseness so the public, not knowing the 
original source of the news, feels duped. 

Trusted institutions around which in- 
dividuals have built their faith become 


the special targets of enemy attack, both 
































by propaganda and by actual physical 
destruction through bombing. It is not 
entirely accidental that churches, 
schools, and hospitals are bombed, for 
they represent safety, security, living 
proot that the community is taking care 
of its individuals. When they are gone, 
the individual feels isolated, fearful, and 
his childhood pattern of self-preserva- 
tion at any cost is revived. 

Other methods are employed to bring 
about this breakdown of morale. The 
enemy fosters a feeling that “the worst 
is vet to come” by vague threats, mys 
terious silences, reports of disaster, de 
feat or defection. They attempt to de 
stroy solidarity by pitting one faction 
against another, by stirring up racial 
hatred, by generally creating social dis- 
comfort. Through sapping rumor and 
the “strategy of terror,” they demoralize 
and let loose panic and confusion. 

The psychiatrist believes that with 
knowledge of these techniques and of 
their possible effects, we can success fully 


combat them. What then are some of 





‘Fatigue in war time becomes a menace to morale.” 


Let us see to it that the family remains strong, 
unified, purposeful in our democracy." 


"The importance of civilian volunteer activity cannot 
be overestimated. in this regard." 





the effects the enemy hopes to produce ? 
lirst of all, we must fight defeatism, 
lt the individual believes the enemy, he 
might come to feel that the institutions 
he has learned to trust are too weak to 
protect him, he may develop a “what is 
the use” attitude. Like the insecure 
child, he may feel that nobody cares 
about him, therefore why should he go 
on trving. Apathy about the welfare of 
others can result. Or the sudden loss 
of faith can produce conflict which in its 
acute stages can become panic. We 
have seen such a reaction when, for in- 
stance, a supposedly sate, solid building 
catches fire. Panie temporarily destroys 
the socialized attitudes, and seli-preser- 
vation at any cost becomes paramount. 
In a stampede for survival, the in- 
dividual; acting only in his own behalf, 
destroys the chances to achieve that very 
security he is seeking. When, on the 
other hand, a strong leader emerges, the 
individual is helped to regain his group 
consciousness and to reach — safety 
through mutually helpful action. 


(Turn to page 42) 
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Here is a unique story of 
aman who really hitehed 
his wagon to a galaxy of 
stars and had a big ride. 


R. GOETHE LINK at 50 was 
what his neighbors called a suc- 
cess, A f unusual 


surgeon 


ability, he had a big practice, plenty of 
money, a fine family, good health, the 
1ome town of Indianapolis. 


the neighbors said, he 


respect of his | 
In a few years, 


could retire comfortably and play golf 


and bridge the rest of his life. 

Dr. Link overheard what the neigh 
bors said and it frightened him. He knew 
how unhappy any man could be with 
nothing to do but play. He realized, too, 
that 


lawyers, bankers 


most men surgeons, grocers, 
tend with age to 
settle into ever-narrowing grooves. At 
50 he felt the groove of his own profes- 
sion crowding in on him. That worried 
him, too. 

So he set out to do something about it. 
He hunted a new interest. And ta his 
own complete surprise, his search landed 
him squarely in the middle of the Milky 
Way. What he and a group of newly 
made friends found there and still are 
finding is an exciting bit of scientific 
fact. More important to Goethe Link, 
he discovered, besides, a personal re- 


valuation of the human heart and soul. 







































One evening nearly ten years ago the 
Hoosier surgeon “just happened to drift 
i the Astro- 
nomical Society -in his home town to 


, 


in” to a meeting of state 
hear its president, Sam Waters, give a 
“layman’s talk” on the stars. The doctor 
had been “just drifting in” on many 
meetings and lectures on many subjects 
in his quest for a new interest to sharpen 
and widen his 
He says now, rather technically, 


his wits professional 
eroove. 
that he was “searching for a new phil 
osophy to work for the development ot 
the aesthetic.” The other lectures had 
been interesting enough but not exciting. 
So had the art exhibits and the concerts. 
He didn’t expect Sam Waters to excite 
him, either. But before the evening was 
over, Dr. Link discovered that he was 
thrilled. 

Old Sam Waters was postmaster at the 
the North 


He was a coun- 


village in next county of 
Salem, population 600. 
try editor, former school teacher, a mu- 


sician of some talent, a carpenter of 
ability, a writer, philosopher, astronomer 
... he’s 70 now, and is not hemmed in by 
any groove. He doesn’t play bridge or 
His interest stretches to the farth- 
the Dr. Link 
listened to him at first politely, then with 


When the meeting 


2 lf. 
est edges of universe. 
quiet excitement. 

ended, all the 
acteristic of him, he went up to Waters 


with deliberation char- 


and after a few minutes’ talk hitched his 
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own wagon to a galaxy of stars. 


Among the score or more amateur 
astronomers there that night were the 
the 


graphical Union, an engineer, a store- 


secretary of International Typo- 
keeper, a contractor, men of many trades 
and professions, of all ages and all social 
strata. The storekeeper didn’t know 
much about setting type, or care, or the 
engineer about selling shoes, but they all 
did have the bond of intellectual curi- 
osity. 

So Dr. Link joined them at their next 





"Like all observatories this one is unheated." 


meeting and the one after that. He got 


himself some simple beginners’ books 
and began an extension course from the 
He first 
then bought, a small telescope suitable 


state university. borrowed, 


for visual research. And then to his dis- 
appointment he discovered two things. 
First, smoky Indianapolis even on a clear 
night permitted little starlight to reach 
To see the sky he must get 
out to a hilltop in the country away from 


the street. 


smoke and obstructing city lights. 
But that was a minor obstacle com- 


pared to the next. He found hilltops 


easily enough. To them, with another 
amateur, young Victor Maier, a clerk in 
the Big Four railroad office, he went 
with his small telescope, night after 
night. But he couldn’t see all he wanted 
to see. What was more, he discovered 
that the only telescope in the whole state 
.a mere 12-inch affair at Indiana Uni- 
versity . .. was incapable of the kind of 
deep exploration he wanted to make. 
Nor could he buy a sizable one across 
any counter in the world... each had to 
be fabricated, its lens cast and ground, 
and on top of that, there were no pro 
fessional telescope builders in America 
he could employ to come to an Indiana 
hilltop to do a job for a crowd of ama 
teurs. Each of the few big instruments 
in use the country over had been built by 
the 
usually with institutional funds. 
“We'll build our own, too,” 


teur said, and so with a score of other 


observate ry scientists themselves, 


this ama- 


amateurs helping him, this Indianapolis 
doctor built the largest privately owned 
and next an ob- 


telescope in America 


servatory to house it. Then he endowed 
it permanently, said, “Come on and see 
what we can see” to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike and lost all fear of re 
tiring to a life of golf and bridge. 

It happened at the time that the Corn- 
ing, New York, Glass Works had just 
completed casting for California Institute 
of Technology the mirror blank for a 
Mount 


near San Diego, to be the world’s largest. 


200-inch telescope on Palomar 


Experimenting for it, the glassmakers 
had poured out of the same batch of 
material a smaller ribbed disk, 36-inches 
in diameter, 300 pounds in weight. This 
It didn't 
compare, of course, with the one being 
built Mount the 
100-inch disk in use at Carnegie Institu 
tion’s Mount Wilson. 
as the one at Lick Observatory on Mount 


Dr. Link triumphantly bought. 


for Palomar, or with 


But it was as big 


Hamilton, and three times the size of the 
one at nearby Indiana University. So 
he’d have to be satisfied . . . in the whole 
world there were only 14 larger disks. 

He already had located a permanent 
hilltop on which to establish it, a high 
point of land on a farm near Brooklyn, 
Indiana, twenty-five miles southwest of 
Indianapolis, in rugged country, ap- 
proached by a mile-long steep winding 
road. He named it “Tanager,” after the 
scarlet-winged birds that flashed through 
the fruit trees in the Spring, and for 
himself and his wife made ready nearby 
a week-end cottage without a telephone. 

To this hilltop he took his 300 pound 


disk and prepared to grind the true para- 


i 


bolic curve required for accurate obser- 


vations. But to polish that curve he 


needed a grinding machine, and he now 


discovered there wasn’t one of these 


either in existence for a mirror the size 
of his. 


“We'll 


Link said. 


have to make it, too, then,” 
For this job he hired another star 


eazing enthusiast, a mechanic named 
Carl ‘Turner, who for years had dabbled 
at making small telescopes while running 
an automobile accessories plant. Turner 
drew the plans for the grinding machine 
and oversaw its construction in an In- 
Maier 


their 


dianapolis machine shop, with 
and Dr. Link spending much of 
time helping. When it was finished an 


other young mechanic in his twenties, 


Charles Herman, a ‘“‘self-educated engi- 
neer,’ who had ground glass previously 
for the fun of it, took charge. 

It took months of patient labor, hun 
dreds of disappointments. Tor there are 
nearly 1000 square inches on the face of 
a 36 inch disk, and every section of the 
surface must be accurate to one-millionth 
of an inch. Day and night, at odd hours 
between their jobs at railroad office, ma- 
chine shop or hospital, Maier, Herman, 
and Link, with another 


Turner many 


volunteer doing the less delicate tasks, 
slowly and painstakingly achieved per- 


When the long 


finished, the measurements showed that 


fection. erinding was 
at no point did the accuracy vary even as 
much as the one-millionth inch of leeway 
allowed. 

Then came the building of the optical 
the 


cast-iron, commonly used in large instru 


tube and mounting. Instead of 
ments, with each piece cast from a spe 
cially prepared pattern, a method too 
expensive even for Dr. Link’s open 
pocketbook, these Hoosier workers went 
down to the iron yards and hought steel 


he 


tubing and steel sheets, and with t 
owner of a machine shop in command of 
this operation, they once more went to 
work. They had been pouring, mean- 
while, the concrete pier upon which the 
mounting must be set, 200 tons of. it, 
extending thirty feet into the air, reach- 
It, too, had to be 


accurate, the bearings at its upper end 


ing down to bedrock. 


slanted at the precise angle of the earth’s 
axis which does not point directly 
toward the North Star as laymen think. 
When the 200 


finished, tested every hour in the long 


tons of concrete were 

hardening process, the bearing trunnions 

pointed to within one millimeter of true 

north; this tiny deviation Dr. Link and 

his amateurs remedied before the mount- 
(Turn to page 47) 





They worked al! night, these state Key 


Club officers. Center: Gene Shaw, 
Coral Gables, President; Left to right: 
Johr Kelley, Cora Gables, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; George Miller, 


West Palm Beach, Record 
Jack Chean- 
Vice 


ing Secretary 
ey, Fort Lauderdale. 
Max Stults, 


Gainesville, Treasurer. 


President 


ra 


, 








Key Club members convene 
in Tampa and provide an 
answer to question. ““How 


About Our Young Men?” 


T COULD only happen in Kiwanis 


\merica. 
With their motto, “We Build, 
Too,” and their administrative theme, 


Only Insurance for 


Democracy,” four hundred and two rep- 


“Education—The 


resentatives from thirty-six Florida Key 
Clubs held a meeting which every adult 
who attended agreed offered a guarantee 
for the future. All of the young men 
who attended the annual convention of 
the Florida Key Clubs in Tampa, March 
6, 27 and 28, were seventeen years afd 


under. All were attending high school. 


And let it be 


tended 


said by one who has at- 


conventions, has man 


scores of 


aged eleven Kiwanis International 
conventions, that there was never a slip 
in the operation of this Key Club Ki- 
wanis machinery. 
It was a splendid thing to be able to sit 
back and realize that in every community 
the United States and 


in every part of 


Can ida 


were boys of equal intelligence 
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“WE BUILD. TOO” 
By Merten S. Heiss 


MANAGING EDITOR, THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Their clothes were the gar- 


and ability. 


ments of the sub-tropics, their accent 


was of Dixie, all were tanned and 
bronzed from winter sun, but in different 
garbs and from different geographical 
points thousands and thousands of young 
men are thinking as these boys are 
thinking. It was not Florida speaking, 


it was Young America. That these boys 


were trained along Kiwanis lines and 


sponsored by Kiwanis clubs in some 
thirty Florida cities was their good for- 
tune. Certainly their sponsors were 
proud of them. 

It was significant too that there was 
displayed on the speakers’ table at all 
times, a photograph of Frank Vincent of 
Sacramento, California, founder of the 
Key Club movement. Greetings were 
exchanged between the founder and the 
The 402 in at- 
tendance of course represented delegates 
and visitors. There are some 800 Key 
Club members in 

The 
Thursday noon, March 26, when Inter- 

Charles S. 
1 


la regular meeting of the Ki- 


convention attendants. 


Florida. 


convention really began on 


national President Donley 
addressec 
wanis Club of Tampa, which meeting 


Was appropriately in charge of the boys 


of the Tampa Key Club. President 
Donley had hoped to be present through- 
out the 
developed which deprived the boys of the 
privilege of his presence and robbed the 


convention but circumstances 


International president of the pleasure 
of attendance. 

There are always reasons why a con- 
vention or any other series of meetings 
runs smoothly. When it is explained 
that on Thursday night the state officers 
went into business session and _ stayed 
in session until six o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, you can figure that hard work still 
makes conventions click. Up at seven 
o’clock for a shower and breakfast and 
on deck for the opening session at 8:45 
is hitting the ball even if you are only 
17 years old. 

It would be easy to write 48 pages of 
this issue of the magazine and not tell 
too much about the Key Club convention 
but after all the pictures herewith pre- 
sented just about prove our contention, 
that 
school students can hold a serious con- 
and conduct it in a 
which would make adults envious. 


namely, young American high 


vention manner 
We 
smiled when one of the speakers early 
said, “With Mac- 


in the convention 
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Arthur in Australia and the Key Club 
boys at work in the United States our 
present and future are both guaranteed.” 
Before the meeting was over we believed 
him. 

Fox of West Palm 


Beach, who wears a key with the en- 


Kiwanian F. M., 


graving, “The Daddy of. Florida Key 
Clubs,” 


ever since the first suggestion came to 


was present. For nine years, 
West Palm Beach that Key Clubs would 
make a fine Boys and Girls Work ac 
tivity, he has been working and working. 
He was present at every session. Ki- 
wanian G. H. Martin, Fort Lauderdale, 
Chairman of the Kiwanis District Key 
Club Committee, not only aided in the 
work of the Key Clubs during the vear 
but delivered an inspiring address at the 
Friday session. District Governor lount 
Rion, with a son in the Palatka Key 
Club, has worked diligently in the cause 
of Key Clubs. Kiwanian T. W. McElvy, 
Tampa, was the representative of Ki- 
the convention 
Past District 
Frank Wright has a tremendous amount 


Wanis on comnnittee. 


Immediate (governor 
of Key Club work to his credit. Modestly 
he goes along making himself available 
whenever Key Club needs arise. It was 
not surprising to hear that there were 
100 Key Clubbers in the University of 
Florida. 

The president, Gene Shaw, of Ponce 
de Leon High School, Coral Gables, was 
Fort 
3oth boys seemed to 
Order” back- 


If they made any 


ably assisted by Jack Cheaney, 
Lauderdale High. 
know “Roberts Rules of 
ward and forward. 
changes from the book the changes were 
an improvement. George Miller of West 
Palm Beach High served as recording 
Max Stults of 


High as treasurer and John Kelly, Ponce 


secretary, Gainesville 


de Leon, as corresponding secretary. 


Forty others should be named and 


Above right: The Convention banquet crowd. More than four hundred boys assembled to hear Roe 


praised and then we would slip 

A highlight of the convention was the 
which Roe 
The Kt- 


was the speaker. He 


Friday night banquet at 


Fulkerson, editorial writer of 
wants Magazine, 
was the personal representative of In 
ternational President Charles S. Donley 


and the official representative of the 


Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna 


tional. ‘Personality in Business” was 
the subject of an address which was 
particularly appropriate to this fine 
group of young men and was delivered 
in a manner typical of Roe lulkerson. 
He never was more appreciated. 

A sincere and most eloquent tribute 
was paid to a famous Key Club member 
Martin. He 


Lieutenant 


by Kiwanian spoke of 
Ramsey 


the 


Second \lexander 
Nininger, a one-time member of 
l‘ort Club. 
ant posthumously 


Medal ot 


under 


Lauderdale Key Lieuten 
Nininger 


the 


Was 
awarded Congressional 
General 
ort 


Honor for his bravery 
MacArthur in the Philippines. .\ 


Lauderdale high school student who took 


13 


Yradu- 


his Key Club work seriously, he 


ated sixth in a elass of 450 at West 
Point. 

The E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Trophy for 
\ttendance was won by Ponce de Leo 


ot Coral Gables. International Trustee 


] 


Stghlman offered the trophy after seeing 


a group of Key Clubbers work at a 
] 


florida District convention. 


lor anyone too much worried 


the youth ot todav we recommend at 
tendance at next year’s Key Club con 
vention at Palatka, Ilorida, 


the 


1 


ind a re 


view of orations delivered on the 


final day of the Tampa convention. 


wenty-five young men in twenty-five 
orations told of their plans after gradu 


ation from high = school. They knew 


where they were going, they knew what 
they wanted to do and every plan tor 


future work was different. 


Club Committees on Kiwanis [duca- 


tion won't have much work to do in 


preparing Key Clubbers for Kiwanis 


membership. Those boys at Tampa cer- 


tainly knew a lot ot the answers. 























address. 


Fulkerson deliver the feature 


Above: A fine gathering of young America. The Key Clubbers of Florida assembled in front of the Tampa Post Office. 











By Thomas L. Husselton 


AIRMAN NTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
NVENT 4 PROGRAM 


MIMPLY © substituting the word 
world” for “nation,” in those im- 

bh mortal lines of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s, dramatically portrays the change 
taking place in our lives today. We no 
longer fight to preserve the government 
ot the little people ot these United States 


and Canada. We know now that we are 


engaged in a great world war testing 
whether The American Way of Life is 
it to survive. Our men trom British 
Columbia to the Florida Keys, from 
Nova Scotia to San Diego, are fighting 
gallantly, brilliantly, heroically, and 
icrificially, from Alaska to Zanzibar. 
hey are saying to the little people of 
all the world, “we believe in The Amer- 
ican Way and we want to make sure that 
vou too will have the opportunity to 
enjoy it. We resolve that never again 
hall aggressor states trample small na- 
tions into the dust.” 

These are not empty words. Our gal- 
lant men are showing by precept and 
example that they are not hollow 
phrases. If, then, these men of ours, 
fighting spectacularly, living danger- 
ously, can do so much, cannot we, on the 
home front, keep their spirits high? 
Cannot we make them feel that we are 


Turn to page 40) 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


NOBODY EVER SHOT AT ME 


IGHT down deep in your own heart, you think you 
You feel that you've got something 
You feel that 


your opinions on war, politics, religion and the home team 


are pretty good. 
on almost every fellow you know. 
are just a litthke more sound than the other fellow’s. 1 know 
this is true because | always judge other people by myself, 
Ordinarily | feel that | am just 
I rarely, if ever, underestimate myself and my 


and that’s the way I feel. 
about tops. 
accomplishments. 

At the moment, however, I am feeling pretty low. I feel 
that | am not quite as good as I generally think Lam, I am 
beginning to believe that a lot of fellows have it all over me 
You see, nobody ever shot at me. 

Well, anyhow, I am old. 
Not exactly in them, but sort of hanging 


like a tent. 

[ama pretty old codger. I have 
been in three wars. 
around the edges of them where nobody could shoot at me. 
This hasn’t been my fault, but just the way the breaks came. 

When we had our small-time War with Spain, | lived in 
Washington. 
ological instruments, I was able to be of some help to our 


Because | had a good knowledge of meteor- 


government in outfitting the long since forgotten Mosquito 
I*leet. 
purchased, and was of real assistance. 


I knew the trade, knew where such things could be 
But I did not follow 
1 did not 
help Admiral Schley in his victory over Cervera’s fleet off 


Teddy and his Rough Riders up San Juan Hill. 


the coast of Cuba, and I did not ride through the torpedoes 


into Manila Bay with Dewey. I have never bragged about 
my part in that war because nobody ever shot at me. 

[ was still in Washington when the other World War 
began. I had a friend, Bill Nye, who was then head of the 
Secret Service of the Treasury Department, and | was able 
to be of real service to my country under Bill. I devoted a 
lot of time to it without hope of fee or reward, and in the 
I don’t think a 


nilitary title fits a man who has never been shot at. 


end got a military title | have never used. 
The only 
military title | have ever used is that of Kentucky Colonel. 
Past President Harper Gatton got that for me in peace time, 
and that’s just about my speed as a colonel. 

In addition to my confidential work for our government 
in that World War, I felt that I did a mighty swell job of 
buying Liberty 


sonds. [ put every spare dollar | had into 


them. | made what | thought was a real sacrifice to buy 
those bonds. But I’m not so proud of that now, and for an 
odd reason. 

But [ have laid aside 
enough so that | am comfortably well off. And I had never 
saved one darned cent until | began to buy those Liberty 


[am not arich man. Far from it. 


3onds! Whatever | have in the way of savings and pros- 
perity today, | have because of the savings habit taught me 
by those Liberty Bonds. Whatever I have in the way of 


investments now, I have because I learned the value of gilt- 





edged securities in those days. 

Il can’t feel bragtul about what [ did for my country when 
| bought those Liberty Bonds because it was mighty little in 
comparison to what | did for myself. The motives were 
unselfish, but the result was that | made myself prosperous, 
so my country owes me nothing, not even a thank you! 

But I wasn’t at Vimy Ridge or at Belleau Woods or at 
any of the other places where | could have heard the mean 
I didn’t 
have to cut my way through barbed wire under a storm of 


whine of bullets and the sharp clang of bayonet steel. 


machine gun fire, or duck into a fox hole when an artillery 
No, | didn’t get shot at in that war. 
I might be called a battle 


barrage swept the earth. 
\nd here I am in my third war. 
scarred veteran (I did not say bottle scarred!). My third 
war, and still no prospect of being shot at. 
No squarehead German is going to drop out of a parachute 
No yellow bellied 


Jap is going to land on my shores and take a crack at me. 


into my neighborhood and shoot at me. 


I’m too old to carry a gun now, and the same poor vision 
which kept me out of active duty in two other wars hasn't 
improved. [’m not going to have anybody shoot at me. 

[ feel mighty humble when I see these boys in their khaki 
and blue uniforms! I realize that the only part I can play 
in this war is not a heroic one. [I am not going to be wearing 
medals when they come marching home victorious. 

There is just one thing I can do. I can loan my country 
every dollar I can get my hands on to buy the things these 
boys need to make that victory early and positive. I can 
empty the old china tea pot and rob the baby’s bank and loan 
my country every cent | can rake and scrape. 

I liked the old name Liberty Bonds. | am just paying the 
premiums on my liberty policy anyway. If [ am to keep the 
marvelous liberty [| have always enjoyed, my government must 
guarantee it tome. They are willing to issue me liberty insur 
ance, just as much as | can pay for, and I propose to go on a 
buying spree, because this is a buying market! 

[ have lived the life of Reilly under this government, and 
if they want to borrow some money from me, the least I can 
do is lend it cheerfully. 

This isn’t bragging. I am still humble, because I know that 
ten years from now they are going to give me back the money 
[am loaning them. Give it back to me with interest. too ! 

It isn't going to be long now until we have a grand Victory 
Night like that 


more we will rush out into the streets laughing and erying, 


\rmistice Night we had long ago. Once 


rejoicing, shouting and singing because the war is over. 
On that big night I will yell as loudly as the best of them 
I'll dance and wave the flag. I'll slap people on the back | 
never saw before, and [ll kiss pretty girls to whom | have 
had no introduction. I will have done all I could to brine 


victory about, and nobody can do more than his damndest! 





YES— 
WE ARE MOTORING 


TO CLEVELAND! 


A friend writes a _ letter 
to the convention manager 
and hopes five thousand 
other Kiwanians read same. 


Prospect ( ity, d if il 15, 1942. 


ke Der M . La Follette, 


Kiwanis Convention Manager, 
Hot Clevelai d, 

( C7" mda, ( )] 10. 

Dear Rol 


Enclosed are hotel reservation con- 
tracts for four persons with the hotel 

uarantee deposit, all in shape. WE 
\RE GOING TO MOTOR TO THE 
CONVENTION. And if we don’t get 
good rooms Pete Peterson will manage 
the Denver Convention. 

(nd when | say WE, I mean WE, 
Mark Twain said the only persons en- 
titled to use the pronoun “We” were 
editors and people with tapeworms. I 
am not an editor and I haven't any tape- 
worm. Even Captain Will Judy couldn’t 
ell me a bottle of vermifuge for per- 
onal use. WE ARE DRIVING OUR 
CAR TO CLEVELAND. Give me 
the name of a good garage where they 
won't charge too much to store it for 
four davs and nights. We won’t drive 
it in Cleveland. Taxis are too cheap and 
hesides I never did like that big circle 
thing in front of the depot. 

Before you call up Leon Henderson 
or wire Charlie Donley let me explain, 
| almost feel like I’ve taken a cartridge 
away from General MacArthur, at least 
until I’ve explained. 

Our club is 307 miles from Cleveland. 
You visited it once. You made a pretty 
good speech at that and we appreciated 
your coming to see us when we didn’t 
need help. 

We needed help once and Ed Shortess 
came along and gave us the business. 
We are a going concern, have a Victory 


billboard poster on each side of town 


and have part of the suggestions in the 
Red White and Blue Book under way. 
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We liked to see you come when we were 
strong, just as we appreciated Ed drop- 
ping in when we were weak. But maybe 
[ digress. You’re darned right | am 
digressing. 

WE ARE MOTORING TO 
CLEVELAND. But maybe I mentioned 
that before. Know what we are doing? 
I meant to tell you. We have our two 
delegates, Bill Spivins (remember he’s 
the fellow who told you about lespedeza 
when you were here) and me. We also 


have our wives. And four of us are 





> >>> PDP > >>>? 


> 


Bartlesville, Okla. 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


Cape Girardeau 





DOYLE V. GUDGEL, LA 


DISTANCE IN MILES 


SALLE-PERU KIWANIS CLUB, LA SALLE, ILL. 


a Salle-Peru Kiwanis Club, La Salle, Illinois, for the 
to be held this year at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Casper, \ ‘ 1414 Sugene, Ore. .......2. 2543 
Ced City, Utal 2035 Eureka, Cal. eae 2689 
Cedar Rar lowa 569 Evansville, Ind. 00... ee 
Centra ie 498 
Chadron, Neb. ... .1222 Fargo, N.Dak, ...00..... 101} 
Chamt burg, Pa. 278 Fayetteville. N.C. 640 
Chan 405 Fergus Falls, Minn. 954 
Ct S.Ca 799 Findlay, Ohio 118 
Cha W.Va 274 Flagstaff, Ariz 1932 
Ct N.Car. 595 Flint, Mich. 22! 
Ct Te 59| Florence, Ala 658 
Che Wyo 1318 Fond du Lac, Wis 495 
Ch : 343 Fort Collins, Colo. 1343 
Ct Tex. 1311 Fort Dodge, lowa. 722 
Ch Mo. 718 Fort Myers, Fla 1304 
Ch Ohio 186 Fort Scott, Kans. 850 
Cincir Ohio 245 Fort Smith, Ark. 957 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 233 Fort Wayne, Ind. 203 
Clarksdale, Miss. 806 Fort Williams, Ont., Can. ...1032 
Cle Ohio XXX Fort Worth, Tex. 1243 
CC 484 Franklin, Pa. 118 
Cl Okla. 1173 Fredericksburg, Va. 39] 
Clovis, N.Mex, . 1456 Freeport, Ill. . 46] 
Col Springs, Colo.....1379 Fresno, Cal. 2564 
Columbia, Mo. 655 
Columbia, $.Car. 689 Gadsden, Ala. ... 689 
Col Tenn. 584 Gallup, N.Mex, ......... 1744 
Co 7a. 80! Galveston, Tex. .... 1376 
Col Ind. 324 Garden City, Kans. 1184 
Columbus, Miss. 785 Gary, Ind. 315 
Columbus, Neb. 894 Glens Falls, N.Y....... 498 
Col Ohio 14] Globe, Ariz. .. 1960 
Concord, N.H. 625 Grand Forks, N.Dak. 1087 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 1544 Grand Island, Neb. 958 
Cortland, N.Y. 351 Grand Junction, Colo. 1624 
Cumberland, Maryland 233 Grand Rapids, Mich. 283 
Great Falls, Mont. 1774 
Dallas, Tex. weep ele Greeley, Colo. ..... 1334 
Danville, fl, 02... 369 Green Bay, Wisc. 546 
Danville, 505 Greenfield, Mass. 553 
Davenport, lowa 502 Greensboro, N.Car. 544 
Dayton 199 Greenville, Miss. .... 893 
Datona Beach, Fla. 1085 Greenville, S.Car. 665 
Decatur 668 Greenwood, Miss. 870 
De 450 Greenwood, S. Car. 695 
De 1626 Gulfport, Miss. 1032 
De 1362 Guymon, Okla. 1263 
Des Moines, lowa 679 
Detroit, Mich. j 168 Hagerstown, Maryland 289 
Devils Lake, N.Dak. 1185 Hamilton, Ont., Canada 263 
Dickinson, N.Dak. 1315 Hannibal, Mo. ..... 597 
Dixon I, 445 Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 333 
Dodge City, Kans. 1142 Harrison, Ark. : 846 
Dothan 909 Hartford, Conn. 580 
Douglas, Ariz. 1957 Hastings, Neb. .... 72 
Dover 450 Hattiesburg, Miss. 962 
Du Bois 185 Havre, Mont. . 3 1730 
Dubuque, lowa 524 Helena, Mont. 1813 
Duluth 838 Hopkinsville, Ky. 537 
Durango, Colo. 1647 Hot Springs, Ark. 943 
Dyerst Tenn. 673 Houlton, Maine 953 
Houston, Tex. ......... 1326 
East Ohio 90 Hoxie, Ark. 749 
Eau Wisc. 674 Huntington, W.Va. 273 
Effin ; 436 Huntsville, Ala. 656 
El Cal. 2290 Huron, S.Dak. .... 1010 
E Ark. 999 Hutchinson, Kans. 1021 
Elg 381 
Eliz N.Car. 579 Idaho Falls, Ida. 181 
Eln 314 Independence, Kans. 930 
E 1760 Indiana, Penn. 165 
Ely 2034 Indianapolis, Ind. 298 
Empo Kans. 908 International Falls, Minn.....1001 
Eni 1088 
Erie, Pa. : 10 Jackson, Mich. 186 
Escanaba, Mich. 657 Jackson, Miss. . 944 


























MAY, 


Yaz 


coming in one car. Of course it happens 
that it is Bill’s car we are coming in. 
He thought I should drive mine and | 
thought he should drive his so we com- 
promised by deciding to drive his. Be- 
sides his tires are better. We are com- 
ing four in a car and we are going to 
Not over 40 miles an 
hour, it’s a pledge and a promise. We 


take our time. 


have gone to folks who ought to know 


and they say that 614 miles on the tires 


hour we won't do much to the tires, we'll 


do practically 
we'll burn a 
almost no oil. 
we'll take the 


time in my life I will really see the coun- | 
try through which IT am traveling. going to really drop, not to mention the 


been one of those “slow down to sixty” 


drivers. 


forty” pilot. 


Ot course | don’t see why four men 


Now I’m a “push her up to 


nothing to the motor and they will 
minimum of gas and use 
We'll have a pleasant trip, 
whole day and for the first 
believe 
I’ve 


total of 


See vou Sunday night, June 14. 


take trains. 


in a vear 


injuries, wh 


the 


But 


drive and we're going to drive. 


We have been trying this forty 


death 


ich total 


seems to dare to publish. 

















won't be any great tragedy or public cannot come from any place in one car. car tearing up U.S. 20 at 40 

calamity. By going only 40 miles an Folks who like to motor | mean. There — that'll be us. 

FROM CLEVELAND. OHIO 

a / EA AB4sBr e 

Jackson, Tenn. 674 Minot, N.Dak. 1296 Rict r 1, Va. 44 > 2 

Jacksonville, Fla. 994 Missoula, Mont. 1930 Roanoke, Va. 439 wainsbor« 7) 825 

Jacksonville, | 525 Mitchell, S.Dak. 766 Rochester, Minr 699 Syracuse, N.Y 34 

Jamestown, N.Y. 154 Moberly, Mo. 666 R ester, N.Y 261 

Jamestown, N.Dak 1107 Mobile, Ala. 994 R rc 433 Tacoma, Wash. 246. 

Janesville, Wisc. 446 Monroe, La. 001 1594 Tallahassee, Fla 172 

Jefferson City, Mc 669 Montgomery, Ala. 830 Ty 567 Tampa, Fla. 

Johnson City, Tenr 512 Montpelier, Vt. 613 1567 Terre Haute, Ind 36 

Joliet, Ill. 360 Montreal, Que., Canada 577 547 Texarkana, Ark.-T )39 

Joplin, Mo. 849 Morgantown, W.Va. 187 Toledo, Ohi 3 
Moscow, Ida. 219! Sacrar 2458 Topeka, Kans 856 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 249 Muncie. Ind. 243 Saq 235 Toront Ont.. ( 296 

Kalispell, Mont. 2009 Muskegon, Mich. 319 S 1032 Traverse City, M 403 

Kankakee, Ill. 364 Muskogee, Okla 977 S 837 Trenton, N.J 452 

Kansas City, Mo. 787 S 650 Trinidad. C 42 

Kenosha, Wisc. 399 Nashville, Tenn. 54 St 192 Tucson, Ariz 202 

Keokuk, lowa 567 Nashua, N.Ham. 622 St 289 Tulsa, Okla. 97 

Key West, Fla. 1506 Newark, NJ. 493 St 539 Tupelo, Miss 166 

Kingston, N.Y. 508 New Bedford, Mass. 674 St. 762 Tuscaloosa, Ala 80C 

Klamath Falls. Ore 2531 New Castle, Pa. 8é Se 2563 Twin Falls ld 960 

Knoxville, Tenr 513 New Haven, Conn. 580 Sa 483 Tyler. Tex 176 
New London, Conn. 624 Sa 973 

La Crosse Wisc. 624 New Orleans, La 1083 Sa 2636 Uni wr Pa | 

La Fayette, | 312 Newport, R.|. 673 Sa 50 Utica, N.Y 3 

Lafayette, La. 1203 New York City, N.Y. 502 Sa 190 

La Junta, C 1345 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 213 474 Valdosta Ms 746 

Lake Charles, La 1191 Norfolk, Neb. 928 5 47\| Valley City, N.Dak 070 

Lake City, Fla. 1010 Norfolk, Va. 554 Sa 2353 V ver, B.C 2550 

Lancaster, Pa. 356 North Platte, Neb 1096 Sa 2411 Vicksburg, Miss 967 

Lansing, Mich. 223 Sar 59 Victoria, Tex 45( 

Laramie, Wyo. 1369 Oakland, Ca 2546 Sar 2552 Vincennes 4] 

Laredo, Tex. 1625 Oakley, Kans. 1168 Sa 2578 

La Salle, Ill. 424 Fle 1090 Sa 2397 Wa if: 309 

Las Cruces, N.Mex 1742 78\ Sar 2500 Walla Walla, Wast 229 

Las Vegas, Nev. 2198 } 1091 Sar 1601 Warren, Pa 155 

Lawton. Okla. 1193 249 | Sar 2561 W ashinat ) .¢ 359 

Leavenworth, Kans 813 819 Sé 232 Waterbury, ( 584 

Lewiston, Ida. 2228 1144 Sa t 525 Water la 614 

Lewistown, M 1665 1a 527 Sa 836 W atertow N.Y 394 

Lexington, Ky. 319 62 Sct 462 W atert S.Da 972 

Lexington, Va. 396 47| Sc 1280 W aukeg | 382 

Lima Ohi 150 S 397 Wausau WIS 622 

Lincolr leb. 871 577 Se 2432 N aycross 730 

Little Rock, Ark 884 wity 3 993 S$ 731 Nee Ca 2605 

Livingston, Mont 1730 Parkersburg, W.Va. 195 Se 843 Wenatch Was 2304 

Logan, Utah 1776 Pecos, Texas 1618 Se ole 066 West Palm Br F 277 

Logansport, Ind. 275 Pendleton, Ore. 2340 St an 1531 Wheeling, W.V 135 

London, Ont., Canada 287 Pensacola, Fla. 1010 S an 150 W ic 1, Kans 010 

Los Angeles, Cal. 2405 Peoria, Ill. 453 Sh pc 1093 WwW y I s 1 1240 

Louisville, Ky. 356 Philadelphia, Pa. 420 Sioux Cit i 84 Ww $ WV 356 

Lubbock, Tex 145] Phoenix, Ariz. 2052 Sioux Falls, $.Da 896 Williamsport, Pa 304 

Lufkin, Tex. 1206 = Pierre, S.Dak. 1126 South Bend, I: 256 Williston, N.Dak 42 

Ludington, Mich 379 Pine Bluff, Ark. 900 Spokane, Was 2137 Ww yt é 404 

Lynchburg, Va. 440 Pittsburgh, Penn. 27 Springfield 489 N jt N.C 694 
Pittsfield Mass. 510 ci sfield| Mass b4 " hester, Va 304 

Mc Alester, Okla 104 Plattsburg, N.Y. 585 Sprinafield, M 74 N pea, Ma ’ 1225 

Mc Cook, Neb 1101 Pocatello, Ida. 1854 Sprinafield, ¢ 74 Wi ston-Sa N 52¢ 

Mackinaw City, M 464 Popular Bluff, Mo. 673 Staunton, Va 371 Wisconsin Dells, Wis 541 

Macon, Ga 80] Port Huron, Mich. 225 Sterling, C 1239 wv ter, Mass 608 

Madison, Wis 486 Port Jervis, N.Y 460 Steubenville, O 119 

Malone, N.Y. 506 Portland, Maine 12 Stevens Point, Wis 589 kima, Was 235¢ 

Manhatton, Kans 907 Portland, Ore. 2518 Stockton, Ca 2498 t S.D 12 

Manitowoc, Wisc 519 Portsmouth, N.Han 670 Str isbura, F 42 

Mankato, Minn. 78} Portsmouth, Ohi: 233 

Mansfield, Ohio 74 Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 516 

Marinette, Wis 602 Prescott, Ariz. 2025 

Marion, I] 539 Providence, R.|. 644 

Marion, Ind. 244 Provo, Utah 1815 

Marion, Ohic 112 Pueblo, Col 1402 

Marauette, Mich 633 

Marshalltown, la. 639 Quebec, Quek nada . 747 

Mason City, lowa 688 Quincy, Ill. 586 

Medford, Ore. 2605 

Memphis, Tenn. 745 Raleigh, N.Car. 581 

Merced, Cal. 2565 Rapid City, S.Dak 1266 

Meridian, Miss 875 Ravenna, Ohi« 34 

Miami, Fla. 1343 Reading, Penn. 387 

Michigan City, Ind 290 Red Bluff, Cal. 2517 

Middlesboro, Ky. 467 Regina, Sask., Canada 1546 

Middletown, Ohi 222 Reno, Nev. 2319 

Miles City, Mont. 146} Rhinelander, Wisc. 667 

Milwaukee. Wisc. 43) Richfield, Utah 1926 

Minneapolis, Minn. 772 Richmond, Ind 238 





we 


17 


are always people who prefer trains and 


like to 


al 


hour stuff lately and it is no hardship. 


is 


total 


no one 


Have 


those rooms ready and when you see a 


M.P.H. 



















= 4 
The Turning Point 
Not the turning point in 
the history of the United States, the turning point in the 
history of England or Canada, but the turning point in the 


TODAY we face the turning point. 


history of the human race. On the out- 


this war rests our chance of 


come of 

relapsing into moral and spiritual dark- 
ness, or of rising to the climax of a real 
civilization of freedom, justice and 


mercy. 

It is no longer possible for one nation 
to live and 
the others. We 


economic system in which every nation on the globe exchanges 








grow independently of all 


have developed an 

with all other nations foods and products necessary to their 
happines 

little more than the means of effecting this 


mutual 

Men are 
exchange. We are assistant common carriers to keep these 
endles These goods cross and recross each 
other back and forth around the globe like a hank of wool 


il 


cargoes moving. 


wound into a knitter’s ball of yarn. 

From our continent flows a constant stream of grain and 
tobacco, cotton, moving picture films and machinery to add 
to the happiness and prosperity of the world. Crossing these 
shipments in transit are innumerable cargoes of rubber, tin, 
coffee, bananas, spices, tea and other foreign goods we need. 

The happiness, the well being, of all the nations on the 
globe depends on our ability to keep peace in all nations so 
that this ebb and flow of goods shall continue. Civilization 
is no longer a condition within a nation. It has spread until 
it must be either world wide or nonexistent. 

The happiness, the well being of all the nations on the 
over the job of policing the world so that irresponsible 
nations, nations with isms and crazy notions, will not be 
allowed to break up this interchange of foods or products, 
and of culture. Because of the high ideals of the English 
speaking nations, because of eur unlimited resources, and 
because we can be killed but cannot be conquered and made 
to bow the knee, it looks as though this sad job of policing 
the world has fallen to us. 

In the new scheme of things, Kiwanis must play its part. 
Kiwanis must not wait for a duty to be assigned to it. It 
must hunt for the work it is best fitted to do, and then put 
its shoulder to the wheel and push. 

We need not change our objects and objectives. Britain 


and America are fighting to guarantee for the world the same 
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EDITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


privileges we Kiwanians have been working to guarantee for 
the citizens of our two nations, both young and old. We need 
only broaden the scope of our work. We have been thinking 
of city, of county and state. Now we must think in terms 
of nations, of the world. 
Vv 
“We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope 
on earth.’—Abraham Lincoln. 


‘J 
Buy a Bomber? 
The Kiwanis Magazine has no desire to discourage any 


well intentioned Kiwanis group in their earnest endeavor 
to do something to help win the war. Every move in this 
direction is laudable, but some of these 
well intentioned efforts may be out of 


line with the wishes of the government. 


vst) SMT TE 





A campaign to buy a bomber, buy an 
ambulance, buy a scout plane or any one 
definite thing which an enthusiastic Ki- 
wanis club may want to purchase for 
the glory of God and Kiwanis, may be 
misdirected energy. 

First find out if your government wants any sum of 
earmarked for matter how 
Bombers and ambulances come off assembly lines, 


money any one purpose, no 
worthy. 
and it must be difficult if not impossible for a sum of money 
to be used for one definite piece of equipment. 

If the same amount of energy were used in selling war 
savings securities, it would bring the government mcre money 
as well as more freedom in the use of that money. 

It is doubtful if either Canada or the United States has 
machinery set up to guarantee the use of any stated sum of 
money for one definite purpose. Such sums are liable to 
get tangled in the red tape of government routine and be 
hung up for months. 

Before attempting any such drives, write the government 
and find out if they are desirable under present conditions. 
The implements of war are all standardized, and anything 
built or purchased which is not of standard make would be 
a white elephant on the hands of the government receiving it. 
Any sum of money sent definitely earmarked for such a 
purpose might be equally unwelcome. 

Let’s help in every possible way, both as clubs and as 
individuals. Let’s not get hysterical and attempt something 
entirely out of line with the well thought out war policies 


ot our two governments. 
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Cleveland in June 
I'T took Kiwanis almost twenty-five years to build its conven- 
tion interest and attendance up to the point where we needed 
to go back to Cleveland, Ohio. Our need for this marvelous 
city on the Lakes is that it is one of the 
few cities that can comfortably take care 
of a convention the size the next Ki- 
wanis International Convention will be. 

Cleveland laughs at the idea that it 
will be any problem for her to make a 





convention of ten thousand comfortable. 
ee: 4 CLEVELAND 
They have the restaurants and the hotels 
to accommodate ten thousand Kiwanians 
and send them home happier than they were when they came 
to town. 

Not only has Cleveland these accommodations, but it has 
one of the most modern auditoriums on the continent, with 
every facility for every meeting we want to have. Committee 
rooms, conference rooms—and last, but far from least—T le 
Meetin’ House, a new feature of this convention. 

The \Meetin’ House will be just that. A place to meet 
A place where all the Kiwanis exhibits 


other Kiwanians. 


will be accessible. A place where a convention-weary Ki- 
wanian can rest and read and look and see other folks away 
from home. 

No Kiwanian can afford to miss this greatest of all Kiwanis 
International Conventions next June in Cleveland. Be sure 
that you will be well taken care of, and will enjoy one of the 
finest Kiwanis programs ever produced by any program 
committee. 


Vv 


When the cherry trees blossomed in the parks of 
Washington this year, we remembered that they were 
presented by the city of Tokyo tothe city of Washington 
back in 1912 as “a token of good will and high esteem 
by the people of Japan for the people of the United 
States.” Heaven forgive us, we thought they meant it! 


Are You a Good Neighbor? 


THE biggest and best job of building that Kiwanis does is 
the building of friendships between the various business and 
professional men of a town. With their feet under the same 
table once a week in an hour of relaxa- 
tion, men collaborate for the good of 
their town because of personal friend- 
ships which would never have been es- 
tablished outside of Kiwanis. 

These friendships make for a_ better 


understanding of their mutual problems 





as well as a constructive interest in the 
problems of the town. 

Having established this friendly group, isn’t it a bit self- 
ish to limit it to just one town? Frequent inter-club meet- 
ings will extend that cooperation for the community good 
to the good of that entire section of the country or the state. 

Now we are all working together tor the one big Inter- 
national objective brought to the front by present-day con- 
ditions. An exchange of experiences is vital in the many 
ramifications of our work to help save Democracy. It is 
necessary that we become good neighbors with all the Ki- 
wanis clubs in our vicinity, and enlarge our friendships so 


that they become district-wide. 


Contacts with other clubs show the visiting clubs new 
strengths to be adopted, and point out weaknesses to be 
avoided. By all means participate in these inter-club visits, 
not only for the good they are bound to do both host and 
guest club, but because they extend the greatest by-product 
of Kiwanis—personal friendships. 

The man who is not your friend is only a man you do 


not know well. Getting together in Kiwanis work and 


Kiwanis fellowship means getting together in friendship, and 


if friendships within the local club are a good thing, then 


friendships with neighboring Kiwanians are more of the 
same good thing. 
By all means go to see those fellows in the next town. 


You will find that they, too, are a fine group and well worth 


knowing. 


Vv 
England made a lot of mistakes when it first entered 
this war. The United States, not to be outdone, made 


en before she went in. But that’s water over 
Vow the only problem we need to debate is 


And then get busy 


(l lot CC 
the dam, 
what's the next best thing to do? 


doing it! 


The Future 


THE three greatest human desires are these. First, a desire 


for life beyond the grave. On this desire all religion is 


based. Second, the desire for health in this life. On this 
desire, medicine and all the other cura- 
The third is 


the great human desire to see into the 


tive professions are based. ga 
at 

? : Rese ; he 
future, and on this desire fortune telling iv 







by means of palmistry, card reading, 
astrology and half a dozen other pseudo 
sciences, is founded. 

lf the Chairman of Publicity would Wun 
remember this third desire, he would get 
better codperation from the local newspapers because he 
would gratify the desire of the reading public to a much 
larger extent. People are much less interested in something 
which has happened than they are in something which will 
happen in the future. 

If the publicity of a Kiwanis club were based largely on 
what is going to happen at the next club meeting rather 
than on what happened at the last meeting, it would be in 
finitely better publicity and more heartily welcomed by the 
editor and the reading public. 

Publicity Chairmen should always remember that when 
the newspaper editor prints copy supplied to him, he is giving 
free space in his paper which is in reality for sale. Bear in 
mind that you are asking him a favor, not doing him a favor, 
and as he knows that stories of what is going to happen are 
more interesting than stories of things which have happened, 
it is well to write your publicity stories in advance rather 
than after they have happened. 

Newspaper publicity is free advertising for a Kiwanis club, 
[It tells the members what they are to expect, and it tells the 
public what your club is doing. This is particularly valuable 
when your club must go before that public asking patronage 
for an entertainment or money raising plan for the club’s 
objectives. 

Help your newspaper editor by giving him live stories, and 
he will help you with the finest free advertising in the world, 
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Never an event of Kiwanis 
importance but that this 
artist works out a unique 


design to promote affair. 
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Harry Bloomingdale and some samples of his work 


FORTUNATE club is the New 
Bediord, Massachusetts, Kiwanis 
club in having as one of its mem 

bers an artist of unusual talents, who, as 
a hobby, has given his club, the New 
England District and International many 
outstanding contributions. He is none 
other than Harrv Bloomingdale, known 
as “Harry” to his many friends. 

To begin with, Harry was a charter 
member of the New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, club which was organized in 
1923, 

He came to New Bedford from Phila- 
delphia in 1901, and there engaged in 
the retail clothing business until he re 
tired in 1930 

During his business career, he re- 
ceived through his many contributions 
of art, photography, etc. a great deal of 
newspaper publicity for his many unique 

(Turn to page 43) 
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WHENCE THE 


ROM the dawn of history, trees 
have played a tremendous part in 
the religious beliefs and supersti- 
mankind. When 
youngsters in costumes trip 
merrily around the Maypole for the edi- 


tions of modern 


fancy 


fication of adoring mamas and _ papas, 
‘tis but an evolution of ancient tree 
worship that has come down through 
the ages. In the religious history of the 
Aryan race in Europe, the worship of 
trees has played an important part. 
Nothing 
more natural. Eu- 


could be 


rope Was once cov- 
ered avith immense 
primeval forests. 
The Hereynian For- 
est stretched  east- 
ward from the Rhine 
for a vast distance. 
Germans whom 
Caesar questioned 
had traveled for two months through it 
without reaching the end. Apparently a 
large majority of them are not out of 
the woods yet! 

Sacred groves were common among 
the ancient Germans, and the oak wor- 
ship of the Druids in England is a fa- 
miliar fact to religious historians. At 
Upsala, the old religious capital of 
Sweden, there was once a sacred grove 
in which every tree was regarded as 
divine. The heathen Slavs were wor- 
shippers of trees and groves. It was 
near the close of the fourteenth century 
before the Lithuanians were converted 
to Christianity, and up to that time they 
were ardent believers in the divinity of 
trees. Some of them maintained holy 
groves about their villages where even 
to break a twig was regarded as a mortal 
sin. The ancient Greeks and Italians 
went in for tree worship in a big way. 





"They sought proper guidance under the shade of 
these great monarchs." 











By Deu Clark 


While kids dance around a 
Maypole you ean read all 
about why they are doing 
it in this bit of history. 


Human sacrifices often entered into the 
superstitious veneration for trees of 
many of our deluded ancestors. 

To the savage mind, trees and plants 
live, breathe and consume water and 
food the same as animals or humans. 
Therefore if a human being has a soul, 
it naturally follows that a tree would 
have one also. This is not such ancient 
philosophy as vou might think. The 
American Indians, who recently popu- 
lated the fertile acres off which we 
justice-loving Americans kicked them, 
had a lot of ideas about trees. Indians 
of the Upper Missouri Valley used to 
have a great respect for the giant cotton- 
woods that grew in their hunting 
erounds. Before important undertakings 
were attempted, they sought proper 
evidance under the shade of these great 
monarchs. 

Many Indians considered it utterly 
wrong to fella tree. When they needed 


logs, they were procured by seeking 
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trees which had been uprooted by the 
wind or by spring freshets, or that had 
fallen from other causes. The old men 
of the Iroquois always maintained that 
the misfortunes which befell their tribe 
were due to the younger generation’s 
disregard for the rights of the living 
cottonwoods. 

The Wanika tribe of savages in East- 
ern Africa to this day regards the de- 
struction of a coconut tree as the 
equivalent of matricide because that tree 
gives them life and 
‘nourishment the 
same as a mother 
does her child. In 
Dalmatia the great 
beeches and oaks 
were once thought to 
be endowed — with 
spirits. The only way 
a native could fell a 
tree and keep his 
record clean within the Happy Hunting 
(grounds was to cut off the head of a 
live hen on the stump of the fallen tree 
with the same axe he used to fell it. 

In West Africa the silk-cotton trees 
rear their enormous trunks to tremen 
dous heights. They are especially revered 
by the savages. The felling of one of 
these trees demands a sacrifice of fowls 
and palm oil to purge the woodsman of 
his sacrilege. In another region of the 
Dark Continent, explorers have told of 
the annual sacrifice of a young woman 
to an old cedar tree in the village of one 
tribe. Old Austrian peasants are said 
to have believed very recently that forest 
trees suffer pain when being cut down. 
In felling one they still have a quaint 
custom of begging its pardon. 

In the East Indies the durian tree 
shoots up to a height of eighty or ninety 

(Turn to page 44) 





"They still have a quaint custom of begging its 
pardon," 
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THE VERY FIRST 


TO MAKE [T TWENTY 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


THE 






Above: The girls of General Office, past and present, got together for dinner at the Medinah Club in Chicago, on March 10, to honor Martha Trautman on com- 
Upper right: International Secretary O. E. Peterson adds his congratulations 


to those of the International Board of Trustees who presented Martha with the American Beauties shown in picture. 


pleting twenty years of service. Martha is standing in the center at speakers’ table. 


ISSED by a vice president, 
eulogized by a president, recog- 
nized in official board minutes, 

introduced by an International secretary, 

banqueted by 8&4 


present and former 


“women workers,” presented with a 
silver coffee service by the members of 
the General Office staff, male and female, 

all these things happened to Martha 
Trautman, the only person ever to have 
reached twenty years of continuous serv- 
ice at the General Office. Her only rival 
is Roe Fulkerson, a Kiwanis Interna- 
tional employe for 24 years, but not at 
the General Office. 

Looking exactly eleven years younger 
than her twenty years of service would 
indicate, Martha to you, Marty to us and 
Miss Trautman to the income tax collec- 
tor, responded to an address of felicita- 
tion, well wishing and good luck with 
remember 


words that she could not 


twenty minutes afterwards. 
lhe French had a word for it—before 
Dunkirk 


what was exhibited at the banquet held 
Medinah Club of Chicago, in the 


“esprit de corps’—and that’s 


] 
| 
i 


at the 


shadow of the General Office. The young 
ladies who constitute the more gaily 
garbed members of the headquarters 
staff, and outnumber the men at least six 
to one, gave their colleague a blow-out 
that all will remember for a long time. 

You would have been proud of the 
way the girls looked. Our girls are some- 
thing more than just good looking, they 
are just out and out fine persons, smart 
and all that. 

Spring flowers and things provided 
the decorations, the table 
dolled up with things that a table should 
be dolled up with when an event of this 


being all 


nature is taking place. 

Of course there was a program, a 
Helen 
Ursula 


right snappy program’ with 


Sahara as the _ toastmistress, 
Dickow 
duties, and Geneva Klauser making the 
Harriett Howes had 


handling the public relations 
presentation. 
charge of the commissary. 

There were “remarks,” lots of them. A 
fine tribute to Marty to us, Martha to you 
and Miss Trautman to Governor Greene, 


was that there were many, many former 


employees present. Career women, home 
managers and retired workers were all 
there to pay her respect. 

And it 
ing” for Martha to you, Marty to us, 
Miss isn’t 
quitting. 
Kiwanis the benefit of her knowledge 


was “Flowers to the Liv- 


Trautman to the sheriff, 
She’s going on and on giving 


and experience and her loyalty. A whole 
page should be devoted to the last word 
in the preceding sentence. But she 
doesn’t need any sermons and those who 
know her appreciate her virtues. She 
is head assistant to Walter Ingram in 
the Service Department and we recom- 
mend as a quick and easy way to suicide 
the mention to any field man (or former 
field man for we are a F.F.M.) some- 
thing like, “I don’t like Martha Traut- 
man.” Sudden violent death with a blunt 
instrument or anything handy, blunt or 
sharp. 

Come up and meet her some time, 
visitors, we’re proud of our first twenty- 
year worker. Sure she started to work 
when she was just a tall kid barely out 


of sch¢ ol. 
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When Young America sings it puts its whole heart into it. 


Kiwanians take note! 


OF <“V" WE SING! 
By Melville Clark 


PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF SYRACUSI 


Kiwanis Clubs are urged 


to observe National Music 
Week. May 3-9. with spe- 
¢cial programs of music. 


UR editorial writer, Roe Fulker- 
son, brought up a good point in 
his Past Presidents editorial in 
the December 1941 issue of The Kiwanis 
He 


past presidents should not be 


Magazine. said, in substance, that 
shoved 
over to a shelf somewhere and forgotten. 
He suggested: “Let the past presidents 
take over a meeting. Let them produce 
a program.” As a past president, I raise 
my now unused gavel and bring it down 
with a resounding thump of appreciation 
to Mr. 


And as a past president, | am appealing 


Fulkerson for his suggestion. 
to all Kiwanians to let me take over this 
meeting—to let me produce a program. 
For | have a program that should go 
straight to the heart of every Kiwanian 
who is up in arms, literally or thought- 
fully, to win this war! 

The program I’d like to propose to 
you at this meeting is one that every 
member can join, easily and success- 
fully. It costs nothing, but it 
dividends that don’t diminish or fall off, 


pays 


NEW YORK 


despite priorities, restrictions, alloca- 


tions, and dislocations. 

This program, gentlemen, is singing. 
As past president and charter member 
York, 


Kiwanians 


of the Syracuse, New Kiwanis 
Club, | 


And I know what good singers 


know how love to 
sing, 
g 


they are! And if you don’t think singin 
can help win this war, let’s look briefly 
at what music has done before: 

What typifies the Spirit of ’76?—F ite 
and drum and a rousing tune! 


feet 


What brings us to our every- 
where the moment it is plaved ?—‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” our national 


anthem! And wasn’t that anthem born 


in the midst of strife and the cloud of 
possible defeat? But it sang of victory, 
the victory that was ours and will be 
ours again. 

_ What calmed the passengers of the 
sinking “Titanic” in the last war ?—the 
orchestra members, remaining in their 
places, playing “Nearer, My God _ to 
Thee !” 

We may not all be able to play an in- 
We may not all care about 
But 
good song, and who doesn't 


strument, 


symphony concerts. who doesn’t 
thrill to a 
love to get in the sing? 

So this is the program, gentlemen, 


more singing to help win the war! And 
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here, too, is a suggestion. A program of 


the stirring patriotic music and songs 
of other American wars was staged re 
cently at a leading men’s service club in 


Syracuse. It went over with a bang 


that’s reverberating louder than the 


Why not devote one or 


more of our meetings to a similar pro 


enemy bombs. 


gram of war songs and orchestral num 
bers? If no musicians are available, vou 
can get all the patriotic numbers on 
phonograph records, which, when played 
on a Capehart or some other equally fine 
reproducing machine, will give you the 
program in all its original vitality and 
tone. Your local music stores should be 
glad to cooperate. 

Let us, as loyal Kiwanians and citi- 
zens, Make it a point to devote at least 
some part of our weekly meetings to 
singing the inspiring songs of American 
patriotism. 

One more proposal { should like to 
put before this meeting: as a closing 
song for each weekly meeting, a hymn, 
selected for the especial inspirational 
and morale-building quality of its words 
and music. the 


lmnagine power of a 


hymn-song sung at Kiwanis clubs 


throughout this country and Canada! 


And finally throughout the whole world. 
And “V" we 


someone & motion we adjourn? 


now, as of will 


sing, 


make 


Help Them Help 
Themselves 

[1D you know that in the year 1830 

Clyde Montel, a student of music at 
a conservatory in Paris, had conceived 
the idea of piano tuning as a profession 
for the blind? He 
his piano after a sighted man had tuned 


Was dissatisfied with 


it so he set about to improve upon it 
and was successful. 
The State of 


school for training the blind in the art 


Hlinois maintains a 
of piano tuning, also the science of re 
pairing pianos. Upon the termination 
of this course the student is a qualified 
piano tuner and technician. 

Chicago 


~ 
1 
] 


the 


entrusted t 


For the past 25 years 


Board of Education has 1e 
care and service of its pianos in the 
hands of the blind. 

The basic principles and arrangement 
of tuning pins, action parts, strings, ete 
feel at 


repairing 


make the sightless tuner home 


while tuning and pianos. 
Pianos like old friendships are worth 
keeping at their best. And don’t forget 
about letting a sightless tuner do the job, 
thus helping him to help himself and 


assuring you of a difficult job well done. 
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Kiwanian H. F. Schiewetz presents — 

$1,000 War Bond to President A. E 
Ratheiser, on behalf of Dayton, Ohio, 
club. 








3 
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A Victory Loan luncheon was sponsored by Hamilton, Ontario, which helped to 
promote the proper atmosphere for opening of Victory Loan Campaign. 






Oshkosh, Wisconsin, club and individual members set an example when the pur- 
chased $2,000 in War Bonds. 









Second above: Wayne, Ne 
braska, Kiwanians take an : 
other step in Victory Campaign and receive 100% certif- 
icate for purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 
Above: President F. P. Dittrich of Endicott, New York (at 
microphone) presents Kiwanian S. O. Salmon of Red Cross 
with $2,000 check. Left: Kiwanians C. E. Love and E. L. 
Brown, Right: This informal group of Kiwanians and Kaye 
Field officers gathered around a log fire at barbecue 
sponsored by Columbus, Mississippi. 
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Group of Kiwanians and one of the eight 
Kiwanis Victory posters erected by Spring- 
field, Illinois. 












Sanford, Florida, promoted a house-to-house campaign for scrap metal. Here is a 
trailer load collected by the members. 


Above: Group of Tulsa, Oklahoma, Kiwanians and their wives who were present at 
club's radio program which sold $168,000 in War Bonds. Below: Irvington, New 
Jersey, display Victory Attendance Chart at meetings. 


Top: Salt Lake City, Utah, sponsored young newspaper 
carriers of the city in the selling of War Bonds and 
Stamps. Third above: Kiwanian Joseph Reading presents 
$1000 War Bond to President Gilmer Winget, purchased 
by Gastonia, North Carolina. Second above: Victory 
Garden display at a recent meeting of Ames, lowa, 
Above: Fredericksburg, Virginia, addressed school 
assembly in War Fund Campaign. 
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This 
f Ozark 


child was made happy when the Kiwanis Club 
presented her with a wheel 
chair. 


Alabama, 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.. 
OUT FOR SPORTS 


\n example tor the promotion ot high 


chool football or any other sport has 


heen set by the Morgantown club. They 


ponsored fiers cartied out 


i 
olving the 


project in 


raising of $5,000 for the in- 


tallation of lights and other material 
for meht football at the high school 
lo begin with, the high school faced 
peculiar situation in athletics. The 
small city is also the seat of the West 


Virginia 


donunates the 


University, which naturally 


interest of sports fans. 


Since athletics have to pay their own 
vay at the high school and primarily 
through football receipts, the slim reve- 


nue meant the school had to economize 


on equipment and other facilities in all 


sports. This economy meant only a lim- 


ited number of boys could participate in 


ithletics. The only solution to the prob- 
lem was installation of equipment for 
night football, which had boosted gate 


receipts at other high schools through- 
state. After 


hehting 


out the some attempt to 


promote the project through 


business channels had failed, it was tak- 
en up by the Kiwanians. 
The 


the lighting system has created so much 


success of the club in financing 
attention that it has attracted requests 


from several other communities in the 


state for complete details on the project. 


BRAZIL IND., 

GETS SOME NEWS 
The Brazil club learned about news- 

papers with a special program recently 


Brasil Daily 


of the detailed procedure 


and visited the Times to 
learn something 


of printing a daily paper. 


Later in the evening following dinner 
the members heard an address pertaining 
to journalism by George H. James, man- 
aging editor of the paper. 

As part of the program arrangements 
to cover 


had been made for a member 


the meeting and write a story, which 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, 
drive. 


Missouri, 
Here they are on occasion of recent contribution, 


Sag 


appeared in the paper the following 
Saturday. 

Former International Chairman on 
Publicity Cal Keller expressed the feel- 
press by quoting 
the 


you need only ask 


ing of the club to the 
in the paper, “If you would know 
value of newspapers, 
yourself what would happen if we should 


suddenly be without them.” 


DALLAS, TEX.. 
HAS BIRTHDAY CAKE 
A record of achievement by the Dallas 
club in service to the community, par- 
ticularly in work among underprivileged 
children, since its formation in Novem- 
1916, 
versary celebration of the club. 
Highlights 19 of 


23 living past presidents of the club. 


ber, was recited at the 25th anni- 


were given by the 
Among the humorous incidents of the 
club’s history mentioned by the speakers 





have been greatly interested in the Mile of Dimes 
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‘S PIRITUAL, DEFENSE 


Siend Regule ty 


GO TO CHURCH THIS WEEK 





This is the slogan on posters erected by New Orleans, Louisiana, in a recent Go To Church movement. 


was a story related by Past International 
President O. Samuel Cummings. He told 
of visiting the Dallas club in its early 
days when the late Charles F. Weiland 
was an active member. 

He said: “I met with the officers and 
directors and told them they wanted to 


-have a live wire as chairman of the 


Membership Committee, not an under- 
taker. There was laughter which I 
was told that 
the 


chairman of 


didn’t understand until | 
Weiland, 


club, 


Kiwanian about livest 


member of the was 
the committee and was an undertaker.” 
The 19 Past 


work among the needy children. 


Presidents also recalled 


PORT ARTHUR-FORT 
WILLIAM, ONT. CARRIES ON 

The Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur- 
Fort William has just completed its 
twelfth year sponsoring Junior Farmer 
Club work in the districts surrounding 
these two Canadian cities. 

Every year since 1930 the Agriculture 
Committee of the club has worked hard 
in carrying out a successful program. 
Get-together plans are made at which 
the year’s work is outlined and repre- 


attend return to their 
communities with information of better 
activities for clubs. 

With this information the junior clubs 
elect their officers and the organization 
The 


sentatives who 


their 


of the Junior Farmers is complete. 


membership of the Kiwanis club is di- 


vided, giving each Junior “Farmer Club 
a Kiwanis team. It is the duty of the 


Kiwanians to attend monthly meetings of 


the junior club, assisting in arranging 
and carrying out the meeting programs 
and supplying The 
sults have proven the truth of the pre- 


1930 of its success, as 


entertainment. re- 
diction made in 
anyone can see on a tour ef the farming 
communities. 

At the Canadian Lakehead Exhibition 
held in August, the boys and 
girls are guests of the Kiwanis club 
they 

educational 


usually 


a three day camp, when exhibit 


their produce. From an 
standpoint this is their real opportunity 
as they view the best in agriculture as 
shown. by exhibition and demonstration. 
Many 


Farmer Clubs are now operating their 


members of the original Junior 


own farms and the lessons they learned 
in club work are bringing their reward 
prices. 


in better crops and better 
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Members of Junior Farmer Clubs as well as Kiwanians enjoyed camp life at three day exhibition of 
produce sponsored by Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario. 
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The war has had some effect on this 


work as a great many of the older boys 


and girls have gone to the cities to work 
resulting in fewer 


in war industries, 


clubs and smaller membership. A few 


years ago registrations at Kiwanis 
camps at the exhibiton totaled five hun- 
1941 the 
one hundred. 

Port 
carried 


dred in a year; whereas in 
registration was under 

Notwithstanding the 
Arthur-Fort William club 
work realizing that 
clubs and less membership the 


above, the 
has 
on the even with 
fewer 
importance of the work in general makes 


it necessary keep going. 





invites 


District Governor Archie J. Mayotte (left) 
Governor of State Murray D. Van Wagoner to ad- 


dress meeting held at Lansing, Michigan, recently. 


Membership 
Inerease Trophy to 
be Awarded 
The International Committee on Clas- 
sification Membership 
nounced that one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the program of the Cleveland 
Convention, June 14-18, will be the rec- 
oguition that is paid to all districts that 
have achieved success in increasing their 
membership. The district 
gained the greatest net increase for the 


will be 


and has an- 


which has 
first four months of this year 
presented with an appropriate trophy. 
The contest will be continued until 
October 1 and the district which has the 
highest net gain in membership from 
January 1 to October 1 will get perma- 
nent possession of a trophy which will 
be awarded at the International Council 
Chairman John A. Keefe 
wi the International Committee on Clas- 


1 November. 


committee’s sincere andes clation of the 
fine response to Point 2 of their Action 
Program; “Plan definitely for an in- 
crease of 5% net in membership between 
January 1 and May 1, 1942.” 
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LOUISVILLE, KY .. 
WAKES THEM HAPPY 


Louisville Kiwanis 
tubinoff and hi iolin to Louisville for 


February 19. Through the 


tt lane f 7,000 px ple the club added 
Ch undred dollars to their Under- 
Child Fund. Blind children 
Kentucky School for the Blind 
honor and enjoved « very 
its 
a edicated one of his arrange 
‘ to the children and thev were 
ht to the stage for a personal 
reeting from Rubinoff, who gave them 
thre occasion 
mcert va held in. the Touts 
Ie lemorial Auditorium. The club 
uch publicity but, mest impor- 
tant, it ve happiness to the blind’ and 
underprivileged children. 


ITHENS, TENN.. 
HAS COMMON SENSE 


Many business and professional men 

of today are sensing that bovs and girls 

it] thatthe vl ann thre proper direction 

I] e leaders of their community 

ithis vears with better founda- 

tiot nd qualifications to carry on than 
present leaders have 

\thens with an eve to the future had 

reason to bring about “knowl- 

( bout jobs” for over 700° high 

‘ enol md junior college = stu- 

ent el \then lirst Vocational 
Guidance Institute was held recently. 

1 in mbined efforts of the Kiwanis 
club and the statf ot the Pennessee Wes- 
Ivan Junior College in) sponsoring a 
vocational institute was well rewarded 
n that it offered knowledge about jobs in 
twenty-five fields of work. The institute 
present twenty even speake rs on 
t\ nt, ve ditterent elds and at noon 

micnic lunch w served to all students, 
Kiwanians, guest speakers, visitors and 

embet ot the college staff. 

Members of the Athens club intro 
duced the rious speakers to the classes 
composed of about 700 students from 
evente h schools in the area 


JAMAICA, N.Y... 
PROMOTES AMERICANISM 


Phe Kiwanis Club of Jamaica, foster 


ing Americanism through its Bovs and 
Girls Work { omnittee, sponsored for 
the third vear an oratorical contest 
n the public schools of the area on the 
subject) “Our Heritage ot Freedom.” 
Four thousand children representing 25 


participated, At a lunch- 


. is -), 
public SCHOOIS 





Club brought. 
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The occasion was a happy one for the children of the Kentucky School for the Blind when they were 
entertained by Rubinoff and his violin sponsored by the Louisville club. 


eon meeting of the club eight students 


received first, second and third awards. 
Po the winning school the club presented 


a large silver cup: gold, silver and 


bronze medals to the winners and con- 


solation medals to all those who reached 


the finals in the contest 





(left) 
cup to winner of oratorical contest sponsored by 
President Robert S. Girling, Jr., 


looks on. 


Field Representative Ernest Lucas presenting 


Jamaica, New York. 


More than 100 persons attended the 


luncheon, representing parents of the 
contestants, representatives from various 


schools and parent-teacher groups. 





FEATHER IN CAP 
FOR BOZEMAN, MONT. 

It is a distinct feather in the cap of 
the Club of that it 


was able to present future farmers from 


Kiwanis Bozeman 
the Belgrade, Manhattan and Bozeman 
the 7 


\merica with fine new official corduroy 


chapters of Future Farmers oft 
jackets in blue and gold colors with the 


large FFA, 


neouraging rural leadership among 


emblem. 


farm bgys is an activity of the Bozeman 


club’s Junior Agriculture Committee. 


The jackets were presented to the group 

when they were guests of the club. 
The boys were selected from the three 

outstanding 


chapters because ot their 


achievements in farming, scholarship, 


cooperation, connnunity service and 

leadership activities. 

SPRING IS HERE 

SAYS GRINNELL, IA. 2 
The Grinnell club sponsors a fund 


providing milk and vitamin tablets for 
the underprivileged school children of 
the town. 

Last vear funds were obtained through 
the sale of packages of bluegrass seed, 


and the net amount secured in this man- 


4 


Typical class room scene at Vocational Guidance Institute sponsored by Athens, Tennessee, C. E. Brehm, 
director, University of Tennessee Agricultural Service, is in charge. ; 
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Kiwanians of Jonesboro, Arkansas, were on the job in presenting a very successful Pancake Day for the 
Underprivileged Child Fund. 


ner was $378. During a week in spring . 


when people were especially interested 
in lawns, they carried out their cam- 
paign. The committee in charge assigned 
each member sections of the town to be 
canvassed by himself or a Boy Scout. 
Packages of seed were displayed in 
places of business of the Kiwanians. The 
club obtained the 
wholesale seed house and packaged it in 


seed from a _ local 
three pound bags which sold for $1.00. 

Grinnell will cooperate with any other 
club by packaging this seed and selling 
it to them at 60 cents per bag. 


FIRST LADY SURPRISES 
COLUMBUS, GA. 

The Kiwanis Club of Columbus was 
at its weekly luncheon when officials of 
the hotel announced Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was in the dining room. 

Attorney Robert M. Arnold brought 
her to the meeting without previous 
notice to the club in general and the 
group was in the midst of a gay and 
somewhat hilarious program of fish- 
story telling when President Roy Lut- 
trell announced her arrival. 

She was escorted to the place of the 
presiding officer and then there began a 
question and answer session that lasted 
half an hour. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was en route tg Warm 
Springs and then to Atlanta where she 
was scheduled to speak. 


FLAPPERS AT 
JONESBORO, ARK. 

The Kiwanis Club of Jonesboro has 
completed a very successful Pancake 
Day held February 14. 
Noting the importance of the affair, 
Mayor Herbert J. Bosler proclaimed the 
day as Pancake Day. 

There was a large attendance from 
various groups visiting in town, as well 
as young local paper carriers who held 


which was 


a contest to see who could eat the most 
pancakes. Thirty one pancakes were 
consumed by a student in high school. 

Already the twelve hundred people 
who were served are waiting for next 


year’s Pancake Day. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN.. 
DOING THEIR BIT 

Forty-six underprivileged boys and 
girls owe their freedom from diseased 
tonsils to the work of the Johnson City 
club. The 46 
only tonsil removals which were per- 
formed in 1941. 

The club also assisted in remedial at- 
tention to children with poor eyesight 


tonsilectomies represent 


and assisted in purchasing equipment for 


local playgrounds. Fifty dollars were 


eaeeert 
peer) 


oe 


Benes 
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also expended in providing proper food 
for undernourished school children, and 
aid was given students at high school. 

Allied the 
child health and happiness is the work 
Patrols. The 
supplied patrol workers with equipment 


with general subject of 


of the School Boy club 
to carry on their work in a satisfactory 
manner. Twelve safety zone signs were 
For the past 
eight years during which Kiwanis has 
the 


supplied to the schools. 


been working with school patrol 
system, there has not been a fatality or 
serious accident among Johnson City 


school pupils. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
MADISON, WIS. 

the 
25th Anniversary of the founding of 
The 


opened by the singing of patriotic songs 


Madison Kiwanians celebrated 


their club, January 26. program 


by the Kiwanis Quartette. Secretary 
Frank Jenks, who had much to do with 
the the 
troduced the past presidents of the club 


arrangement of program, in- 


in a presentation “Looking Backward.” 

the 

brought greetings and presented a floral 
> > i 


President of Madison Rotary club 


tribute from Madison Service clubs. 


Best wishes from the district and Ki- 
1 


wanis International were extended by 
District Governor R. D. Boynton. 
Walter Ingram, Director of the Depart- 


dis- 


Office, 
cussed the subject “Looking Forward” 


ment of Service, General 


in a very forthright manner. 





The Kiwanis Club of Coeburn, Virginia, recently held their meeting at Community Club House sponsored 
by the members. 








Me 





There was a lot of rejoicing in the Rocky Mountain District when Delta, Colorado, received its charter. 


104 

te P 

Battle Cre 
th lucutenant 

her wting a 
uded = District 
Mlavotte, Jack 
lorme \\ { len 
nternational ‘| 


Northwest Det 
bho 
1« last 


worourgh, Detro 


lentertamment 


er, Windsor, 


l’resident 


CHARTER NIGHTS 


presentation ot a charter 
Industrial Center, Detroit, 
club was the highlight 
ita dinner January 15, 


t Governor Bert Par 


made the presentation 
Walter J. L. 
(juests in 


\rchie iP 


secretary 


(sovernor 
toastmastes 

Csovernol 
on: District 
vent, Ann Arbor: tormer 
Claude A. Dock, 
\lbert FF. 


and Immedi 


ruster 
oit: President 
Ontario: 
ernest ( Rise 
ponsoring club 


the 


it, the 


Was proy ided by 


HY chool operetta ensemble directed 
by Neal Greene Presentations of bell, 
ravel, road sign, Canadian flag and 
manner were made by President Kenneth 
B. Spaulding, Detroit, and accepted by 


Scene at twin charter party of West Side and Riverside, Buffalo, New York clubs. 


> 


President Louis R. 


Vice 
Harrington otf the new 
club. 
Officers 
are: President, I. 
Hasiak; Vice 
Louis R. Harrington: Sec- 


William 


Charies S&S 


1 


and directors 
Michael 
President, 
retary, Gayek; 


Treasurer, 


Sernka. Directors, G. Glen 
Macon, Orlo J. Robinson, 
John J. Super, Leo J. 


Kaczmarek, ©. James Reid, 
Milton S. Schultz, Alex- 
ander J. VParadzinski. 
KIWANIS CLUBnum 
ber 100 became a reality in 
the Pacitic-Northwest Dis- 


trict on January 29, when 


St. Maries, Idaho, was presented with a 
Past 
\rthur S. Cory. The banquet room was 


charter by Immediate 
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decorated with the colors of the United 
States and Canada. 

Former Lieutenant Governor E. N. 
Layton, Colfax, Washington, acted as 
toastmaster. The presidents of twelve of 
the surrounding clubs were present with 
a variety of gifts for the new club such 
is bell, gavel, plaque, road signs, table 
stands, secretary’s equipment, ete. Dis- 
trict Charles T. Hamilton, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, presented 
behalf of his 


Governor 


a Canadian ensign on 
club. 

Dr. Eldred G. Peacock, president of 
the new club accepted the charter, pledg- 
ing his group to follow through with 
work on behalf of the Kiwanis objec- 


tives, particularly the patriotic program. 





With appropriate ceremonies Immediate Past District Governor Bert 

R. Parrish, Battle Creek (left) presents charter to President F. Michael 

Hasiak of Industrial Center-Detroit, Michigan, with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Walter J. L. Ray, Detroit, assisting. 


The club of Kellogg, 


Idaho, was well represented and its Im- 


sponsoring 
Governer 
mediate Past President Ralph Kenyon 








Seated in front fourth from left: President C. S. Warren, Riverside; Lieutenant 
Governor Larue Smith, Niagara Falls; Immediate Past Governor Carl Koester, Batavia; President David Hess, West Side. 
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St. Maries, Idaho, was the mecca for the district when they received their charter recently. Left to 

right: former Lieutenant Governor E. N. Layton, Colfax; Immediate Past Governor Arthur S. Cory, 

Chehalis; Lieutenant Governor E. C. Green, Spokane; Past Governor Alfred H. Syverson, Spokane; 

President E. G. Peacock of new club; Vice President Roy Ditton, new club; District Governor Charles 
T. Hamilton, West Vancouver, British Columbia. 


made a few observations concerning the 
pride that Kellogg would always have 
in club No. 100. 

Officers and directors are: President, 
Eldred G. Peacock; Vice President, R. 
Ditton; Secretary, C. H. Largis. Di- 
rectors, K. Esmay, R. Fitting, R. 
Hughes, G. Johnson, H. Kenworthy, B. 
Lewis and R. Wessa. 


THE NEW YORK Districts are quite 
proud because they have produced twins 


Se Pa - aes 
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Jackson, Ky.—The eighth annual 
Kiwanis School Fair was sponsored by 
Jackson with 1800 children trom 40 
schools taking part in the parade. The 
events consisted of parade, spelling, mu- 
sic, dramatics, penmanship and_ath- 
letics. The parade of floats was judged 
on the originality, beauty and_ inter- 
pretation of theme “Building and Safe- 
guarding Democracy.” All contestants 
wrote on the “Pledge to the Flag,” and 
awards were made by the members. 


West Hartford, Conn—The club 
won an award in a singing contest with 


New Britain and Manchester clubs com- 


peting. Awards were made on harmony. 





Part of head table at District Governor Paul H. White's installation party at Wichita, Kansas. Left to 


in the form of two new clubs simultane- right: Past District Governor J. Howard Wilcox, Anthony; Mrs. White; International Vice President 


ously so that a joint charter party was 
developed for West Side and Riverside 
Clubs, Buffalo, New York, January 28. 
30th of the new clubs represent busi- 
ness sections within ‘the city limits of 
Buffalo. 

The West Side club was sponsored by 
3uffalo and Riverside by neighboring 
Kenmore, New York. 

Many other clubs were represented by 
a large number of Kiwanians. The usual 
gifts were presented and Immediate Past 
Governor Carl Koester gave one of his 
stirring addresses, highlighting a fast 


Charles D. Holman, West End, St. Louis; District Governor White, Wichita; Mrs. Henry Laffer; Past Dis- 
trict Governor John P. Davidson; President Fred Cochran, Jr., North Wichita; Mrs. Cochran. 





moving dual performance ot officially Charter members were honored at |9th Anniversary of Springfield, Illinois. Past Governor Corwine E. 


chartering two clubs. All through the 
charter program every speaker indicated 
that Kiwanis is on the alert and prepared 
to place the full force of good men ready, 
wherever duty .calls. 

Officers and directors of Riverside 
are: President, C. S. Warren; Secretary, 
R. H. Fetters; Treasurer, J. M. Faulks; 
Directors, J. E. Brock, E. K. Gross, A. 
B. Thompson, A. C. Boyd, E. F. Balla, 
R. Meyers, G. F. Best. 

Officers and directors of West Side 
are: President, D. H. Hess; Secretary, 


Roach is cutting the cake while other members look on. 





M. G. Simon; Treasurer, S. F. Stall; McLeansboro, Illinois, had large attendance at divisional meeting recently. Left to right: Immediate 


Directors, E. F. Smith, T. W. Reppen- Past President O. W. Fullerton, McLeansboro; 


hagen, J. H. Greenberg, B. E. Link, H. 


Immediate Past Governor Harry Himmel, Englewood, 
Chicago; Mrs. Himmel; former Lieutenant Governor William Wetherington, Metropolis; Mrs. Wethering- 
ton; Secretary Frank Bonan, McLeansboro and Mrs. Bonan. Back to camera: District Secretary J. Walter 


C. Lowe, G. N. Smith, N. Huth. Foraker, Chicago and Mrs. Foraker. 








w 
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Kiwanis leaders of America's federal owned Spa-Hot Springs National Park, Z : 
Arkansas. Seated: International President Charles $. Donley who addressed a tion came trom 


state-wide Kiwanis meeting and A. H. Tribble, organizer of Hot Springs club. 
Standing: Secretary William Ramseur and President K. E. Pittman, 


IN A Mt ree) 
AT FLUSHING, N.Y. 

Phe Flushing club hit on a novel way 
to raise money and in a hurry. Due to 
thre udden death of Dr. (;eorge Markin, 
chairman of the club’s Underprivileged 
Child Committee, it was necessary to 
raise several hundred dollars for the 
fund. Kiwanian Wellmann 

| 


called on each member to raise ten 


Jacques 


dollars before a certain time. The men 


went to work, one group putting on a 


1 


party that raised $115; another membet 


got his wite to 
hold a party at 
home, raising his 
quota. At the dif- 
ferent parties, ad- 
mission was 
charged, as_ well 
asa charge 
for refreshments, 
checking, etc. One 
member got three 
musicians to do- 
nate their services 
and charged them 
admission which 
they gladly paid. 

The most ap- 
preciated dona- 


Kiwanian Ben 
Baker, who was 
confined to his 
home after a serious illness—he charged 
admission of one dollar to visit him and 


raised $18. 


GOOD FELLOWS AT 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 

The Marysville club having a very ac- 
tive Underprivileged Child Committee, 
with Kiwanian C. C. Grubbs as chair- 
man, invited the children of the County 
Children’s Home into the various homes 
of the members for Sunday dinner and 


entertainment. Two of the members 


Joe Prance Outings in Eighth Year 


ACK in 1935 the late Joseph G, 
Prance of Detroit, first Kiwanian 


and inspired humanitarian, 


dreamed a novel dream, and being a man 
of action he made that dream come true. 

\n altruistic enterprise, “The Joe 
Prance Outings,” was born in the year 
mentioned, and during that summer 3400 
underprivileged girls and boys were 
rathered from the streets and slums of 
the city and transported on city busses 
to Belle Isle for a day of health-giving 
i 


lelight. The following year the number 


jumped to 4335 and for six years each 
eason’s total of jolly picnickers has 
averaged considerably more than 4000. 

Until his passing in 1939, Joe Prance 
took personal charge of the outings 
which occurred the first four days of 
each week—Monday through Thursday 
during the six weeks ot the summer 
sCTLSOMD, 


In 1939, the Associated Kiwanis Clubs 


ot Detroit and Highland Park, sponsors 
of the outings, appointed J. Edward 
Dodds as Joe’s successor and he did a 
marvelous job. Ed Dodds was succeeded 
in 1940 by Gilbert F. 
so covered himself with glory that he 


Guymer, and he 


was practically drafted to carry on in 
the same capacity last summer. 

In this grand welfare movement the 
Kiwanis Clubs receive wonderful co- 
operation from the city of Detroit, under 
the general direction of Clarence Brewer, 
commissioner of Parks and Recreation. 

The merrymakers have a_ regular 
supervised program that includes flag 
raising, education in patriotism and 
safety, an ample luncheon, swimming, 
rest and play. 

The “Joe Prance Outings” constitute 
a grand and enduring movement to per- 
petuate the memory of the beloved first 
Kiwanian, Joe built beyond his fondest 


dream. 
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journeyed from home to home and took 
colored motion pictures of the various 
groups. These pictures were shown at 
the last Christmas party which the club 
gave and the children were thrilled at 
seeing themselves in the movies. 

The club also planned a_ program 
which will assist deserving children in 
the community who have talent and wish 
to take some specialized training in 
music, ete. 

Marysville Kiwanians react very en- 
thusiastically to a program of this sort 
as well as to many other programs, once 


it is brought to their attention. 


DENTON, TEX.. 
HAS COURAGE 

Fifteen years ago Denton Kiwanians 
assisted underprivileged children and to- 
day it is the club’s main objective. Hun- 
dreds of worthy children receive medical 
attention through the clinic every year 
and from an annual minstrel and 
through donations, raise $3,000 per year 
for the fund. 

Several of the clinic directors and 
most of the club members were skeptical 
that the money could not be raised in 
1941 on account of prevailing condi- 
tions, but the members produced a bet- 
ter minstrel, approached more people 
and had their most successful year. 

Most of the show is comprised of local 
talent, with a good portion of its cast 
coming from club members and _ their 
Wives. 

Thus Denton Kiwanians still extend 
a helping hand to more than 200 under- 
privileged children, repairing many dis- 


abled bodies and saving many lives. 


TRY YOUR LUCK, 
SAYS SAVANNAH, GA. 

A quiz program was held at the meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Savannah 
recently. 

Termed an “All Kiwanis” program, it 
was conducted by Kiwanian Weldon 
Herrin, assisted by Jack Rabey and the 
Rev. Howard McCudden Mueller. 

Members who answered questions cor- 
rectly were awarded war stamps. The 
following was brought out in the ques- 
tion and answers: 

That Kiwanis International, founded 
January 21, 1915, in Detroit, now has 
112,582 members and has more clubs and 
members than any other civic club in 
the state of Georgia. 

Membership and financial procedures 
of the clubs, district and international 
divisions were outlined and some of the 
Savannah club’s outstanding projects. 


; 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


CAPITAL DISTRICT 

The Baltimore club set a goal in the 
purchasing of $50,000 worth of bonds 
by its members. This goal was over- 
subscribed, -and- increased to $100,000 
by March 30, as the last report (March 
‘10) showed more than $85,000 pur- 
chased. 
at each meeting, averaging more than 
$100 per meeting. 


War Savings stamps are sold 


The Fredericksburg club undertook an 
inspiring program by presenting to each 
child in the city’s public schools a $5.00 
War Savings Stamp book with the first 
The presentations were 


stamp affixed. 


made at public assemblies and 1,702 
books given the children at exercises, 
with the Kiwanis-equipped high school 
band taking part. The club is giving 
awards to the students who report their 
stamp books filled within a certain time. 

The Capital District purchased $1,500 
worth of bonds; Washington, D. C., 
club a similar amount and the Roanoke 
club, $1,000. 

At a patriotic meeting in December, 
the Danville club had a naval officer as 
guest speaker and members purchased 
from him, $12,000 worth of bonds. 

The Harrison club curtailed social ac- 
tivities and contributed $100 as a gift 
to America’s War Fund. In recogni- 
tion the club received a letter of appre- 
ciation from the White House, saying, 
“The patriotic and generous action on 
the part of this club is not merely a 
financial contribution to the war effort, 
but is a symbol of the real American 
spirit of individual interest, effort and 
sacrifice and is an example of the at- 
titude of a united and loyal citizenry,” 

Every member of the Hampton and 
Elkton, Maryland, and Bridgeville, Del- 
aware, clubs are enlisted in some form 
of war work. 

A number of clubs have registered 
every member as a purchaser of bonds 
and several of the weekly attendance 
awards are war stamps. 


HACKENSACK, N. J. 

In January, 1942, a Soldiers’ Welfare 
Committee was appointed by the Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, club to observe 
the need which existed at the highway 
bridges and underpasses in Hackensack 
and vicinity where members of the New 
Jersey State Home Guard stood on sen- 


tinel duty against sabotage during the 
cold weather, with no protection except 
their fires on the river banks and road- 
sides. 

In order to determine their needs, the 
members asked the guardsmen and vis- 
ited headquarters of the Home Guard 
and they suggested that hot coffee and 
food be brought to the boys. Every day 
the 
through the local Salvation Army, sup- 


and night committee, operating 
plied coffee, doughnuts or sandwiches to 
the 


in Hackensack and vicinity. During the 


the 24 sentries stationed on posts 
real cold weather, trips were made ev- 
ery two hours at which time 72 soldiers 
were served. 

Letters and telephone calls were re- 
ceived from the officers and guards ex- 
pressing their appreciation. 


MACON, GA. 

Camp Wheeler, Georgia, is located 
only seven miles from Macon and the 
Kiwanis club. There are 18,000 soldiers 
at the camp who come from all states 
east of the Mississippi. Cochran Flying 
Field is located about the same distance 
away and has about 3,000 soldiers coming 
from every state in the Union, in addi- 
tion to 400 British Flying Cadets. There 
are also flying fields and repair depots, 
one being thirteen miles from town. 
Many of these men are Kiwanians and 
many are sons of Kiwanians. 

The Macon 
club 


pointed a com- 


has ap- 
mittee to estab- 
lish contact with 
these soldier Ki- 
Wanians and 
sons. If anyone 
will notify the 
members of this 
committee or 
secretary of the 
club, 

will 


Macon 

these men 
be invited to the 
homes of Macon 
As 
soldiers 


Kiwanians. 
these 
are unable to at- 
tend club lunch- 
eons, the 
bership 


mem- 


desires 


national President Charles S. Doniey was present. 
Stockham; District Governor A, Key Foster and International President Charles 


to entertain them in their homes in the 
evening and on Sunday. It is suggested 
that you write either Secretary Lawton 
Miller of the Macon club, or Dr. Charles 
C. Harrold, 700 Spring St., Macon, 


Georgia. 


ENDICOTT, N.Y. 

The Endicott club successfully put 
over one of the biggest club projects 
ever attempted in the area, in the form 
of promoting, sponsoring and presenting 
grand opera for the first time in the 
city, with the entire proceeds of the af- 
fair going to the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

One of the problems in undertaking 
such an expensive project was the 
financing, as the club’s treasury was at 
a low ebb due to continual participating 
in so many other worthy projects the 
year around. Asa result of thought and 
effort on behalf of the members, they 
promoted the expense through private 
subscription, etc., leaving practically no 
cost to burden their own finances. 

The leading opera stars donated their 
services. Scenery was obtained from 
New York City gratis. All stage prop- 
erties were promoted locally. Costumes 
business 
The 


local theatres paid for all ticket printing 


were loaned free and _ local 


firms cooperated to their utmost. 


expense and the local banks paid for the 


opera program, expenses totaling over 





Victory poster displayed at meeting of Birmingham, Alabama, at which Inter- 


Left to right: President R. J. 


S. Donley. 








4 
$1,200 1 ihe taving. changing scenery, 
usherime and similar angle s of the opera 
ere done by Kiwanians. 
Kiwanis Club of Endicott is the lead 
in ervice club of the citv, as 1s ac 
knowledged by the two other service 


club in Endicott, because they under 
take oO many projects m the course of 
ach vear and follow through with them 
me hundred percent. (Sce picture on 


7s 
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MONTREAL. QUE. 


Since the last var members of the 


Kiwanis Club of Montreal have made 
\nne’s Military Hos- 


pital twenty-five miles from Montreal 


visits to the Ste 


The records of the past vear show 
that during the winter months fifteen 


variety concerts were viven, as 


mdoor 

well as a movie show. and the enter 
tainment during the summer months 
consisted of band concerts, cricket 


match and 


a boxing show 

Four hundred and thirtv-eight Ki 
wanians and their triends attended and 
assisted in this effort last vear, and a 
total of 568 artists were taken to the 
hospital by motor car or train to furnish 
the nec irv. talent. 

Kiwanians visited the wards and dis 
tributed cigarettes and games and maga- 
711M vere donated Phe soldiers, now 
numbering almost 800 men—victims of 
thr ast war and the present conflict, 
how keen enjoyment in this entertain- 


ment and are most deserving of anv et 


fort which can be made on their behalf. 


NORTH BALTIMORE, MD. 

The using of war stamps as. tips 
attached to a special card, is one of the 
contributions to the national war effort, 
which is being made by the Kiwanis 
Club of North Baltimore. 

The cards are obtained at the weekly 
meetings of the club being sold in pack 
wes of twenty-five, the cost being borne 
bv each purchaser. 


Phe ecard is 3% x 2 with “Forward to 


Victory” 


flag and slit to hold the war stamp and 


at the top; a small American 
under the stamp is the name of the club. 


SALT LAKE CITY, CTAN 

\imed at a big boost in War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps, Governor Herbert 
B. Maw of Utah set February 9 to 14 
as War Savings Week. 


inswered by tl 


bh was he young 


manhood of Salt Lake City with repre- 
sentatives from the Salt Lake Tribune 
and Telegram. Carrier salesmen went 
out under the sponsorship of the Kiwan- 
is club and Exchange club to support 
Unele Sam’s war budget. One team was 
designated the Kiwanis Bombers and 
the other as Exchange Interceptors. 

wo carrier salesmen visited the Salt 
Lake City club and urged each member 
to part with the change in his pockets 
for stamps. 

In one week total sales of the Ex 
change club meeting were $9,560 and 
at the Kiwanis club $14,585. (See ptc- 


ture on page 25) 
e 


IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Kiwanian Bill Bohr, the energetic 
and resourceful chairman of the At- 
tendance Committee of the Irvington 
club, arranged for a chart to record the 
increase in the general attendance of the 
club. Although the average attendance 
has been 906, with a membership of 75, 
the month of January showed the high- 
est attendance in many years, which was 
94.93%. 

Kiwanian Bohr prepared the design 
and had the chart painted in red, white 
and blue. The size is four by seven 
feet and it is made on beaver board 
which is set on an easel in the club 
room. The seventy-five members are 
divided into) groups—Land, Sea, and 
\ir, and Casualties include the names 
oft absentees. 

The contest included the months from 
January to April and the losing teaim 


purchases War Savings Stamps tor 
each member of the winning team. (Sce 


hicture on page 25) 
o 


STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 

The Staten Island Kiwanis Concert 
Orchestra gave its first benefit perform- 
ance to aid the Red Cross recently. The 
orchestra, cons@sting of over sixty ama- 
teur musicians, was organized last vear 
as a community service by Staten Island. 
It is now engaged in completing its sec 
ond annual series of symphonic con- 
certs. 

The Red Cross concert was given in 
the high school auditorium before an au- 
dience of 800 persons and_ proceeds, 
amounting to one thousand dollars, were 
turned over to Staten Island Chapter. 

The guest soloist on the program was 
Miss Anna Reali, well known opera so- 
prano, who gave a_ rendition of the 
“Pace, Pace” aria from the last act of 
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Verdi's “La Forza del Destino,” and 
several other selections. The concert- 
master, Kiwanian Paul Israel, in army 
uniform, was soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto. 

Kiwanian Ernest Jansen and his col- 
leagues did a fine job in their participa- 
tion in a most important and _ patriotic 
service. 

* 


COLUMBUS, MISS. 

The Kiwanis Club of Columbus  re- 
cently entertained officers of Kaye Field 
at a social at McClanahan Lodge. Guests 
were served a feast of barbecue in an 
Officers 


from many states were present and all 


atmosphere of the old south. 


expressed pleasure at the hospitality of 
Columbus and its slogan “The Friendly 
City.” 

The lodge was decorated in the na- 
tional colors and a huge log tire added 
to the warmth of the occasion. 

Columbus Kiwanians took an active 
part in having the air base located in 
Columbus. The base is named after 
Capt. Sam Kaye, World War ace who 
was flight commander under Ricken- 
backer in the 94th Aerial Squadron. 

The commanding officer of the base, 
Col. LC. Mallory, is a member of the 
Columbus club. (.Sce picture on page 24) 


Olney, Philadelphia, Pa—The club 
is doing its part in Red Cross Work. 
] 


Twenty members with the wives of ten 


members, have been appointed the 
Shelter Committee for the Olney Dis- 
trict. A center has been selected and 
everyone is being made familiar with 


his duties. 


Arcata, Calif—The Arcata club was 
asked to put on a program for the en- 
tertainment of the soldiers at a nearby 
camp. President Don Drew appointed 
Kiwanian Henry Sorenson as chairman 
assisting. The 


with Chuck Squires 


varied program included community 
singing, sleight-of-hand skill and vocal 
solos, after which coffee and doughnuts 


were served. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.— .\n interest- 
ing meeting was held at the All-Peoples 
Mission with the meal and entertainment 
provided by people of this group. Italian, 
Ukranian and Finnish songs and folk 
dances in native costumes made up a 
most enjoyable and interesting meeting. 
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Who's Who In Kiwanis 


Rev. W. J. Gallagher of the Guelph, 
Ontario, club, has been appointed Joint 
Secretary of the Canadian Committee, 
World Council of Churches, and the 
Christian Social Council of Canada. 


Dr. Oliver L. Herke, secretary of the 
Rocky River, Ohio, club, is General 
Chairman of Civilian Defense in Rocky 
River; President Lauren O. Bitler is in 
charge of Fire Safety; Dr. John J. 
Young is in charge of Publicity and Ed- 
Charles W. Jackson is in 
charge of Food and Supplies; 
don W. Gray is in charge of Air Raid 


ucation; 
and Gor- 


Alarm and Precaution. 
Alarm and P ution 


Kiwanian L. Ehrman Meyer, Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania, is district attorney 
of Lebanon County; LeRoy H. Light is 
Registrar of Wills of Lebanon County; 
John M. Smith is on the Board of School 
Directors of the City of Lebanon; and 
President Harold U. Landis is Chief 
Burgess of the Borough of Palmyra. 


Secretary H. Russell Huff, Van- 
couver, Washington, is chairman of the 
Clark County Red Cross Chapter. 


Professor John Fred Bell, a member 
at Champaign-Urbana, Illinois and pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Illinois, is now in the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Kiwanian Carl C. Caswell, Clarinda, 
Iowa, is president this year of the lowa- 
Nebraska Press Association. He is edi- 
tor of the Clarinda Herald-Journal and 
was elected at the annual convention of 
the Iowa-Nebraska group at Omaha. 


Dr. Dan O. Via, past president of the 
Charlottesville, Virginia, club, is now 
president of the Virginia State Dental 
Association. 


President John R. Vaughn, Visalia, 
California, is president of the Visalia 
Community Chest; Kiwanian Dickson 
F. Maddox is rounding out his second 
year as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Past President Arthur T. 
Lawson has been appointed to the Visa- 
lia City Civilian Defense Board; Im- 
mediate Past President Charles S. Am- 
brose is chairman of all medical aid on 
the Defense Program and was recently 
elected president of the County Medical 
Association. 


The Columbus, Indiana, club advises 
us that Walter Golden has been made 
chairman of the Bartholomew County 
Red Cross Drive; Meredith Lienberger, 
former lieutenant governor, is chairman 
of. Bartholomew County Defense Stamp 
and Bond Sales; 
chairman of Bartholomew Civilian De- 


and Marion Amick is 


fense. 





Kiwanian Raymond L. Gruber, Cuda- 
hy, Wisconsin, has recently been ap- 
pointed to a Federal Citizenship Com- 
mittee for the purpose of promoting 
Americanization. 


His many friends throughout the or- 
ganization will be pleased to hear that 
Past International President Harry E. 
Karr of 
able to resume his legal practice after 


saltimore, Maryland, is now 


an illness of several months. 


Rev. E. W. 


of the Hinton, West Virginia, club, has 


Billings, past president 


been appointed to the office of Grand 
Prelate of the Grand Commandery of 
Knights Templar of West 
Past President A. H. Lough is presi- 
dent of the County Agents Association 
of West Virginia. 


Virginia; 


From Ocala, Florida, comes the news 
that Lacy B. Lovett of the Ocala club 
has been appointed to serve on the Tire 
Rationing Board for Marion County; 
Past President Wilson P. Turnipseed is 
president of the Marion County Cham- 
ber of Commerce; President Hupert P. 
Bitting is chairman of the city council 
for the fifth successive year ; and Secre- 
tary Lauriston T. Izlar serves on the 
Marion County Draft Board. 


Earl Penley of the Bristol, Tennessee, 
club, has been awarded the certificate 
given by the Bristol, Virginia~Tennes- 
see Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
the young man who has done the most 
outstanding work for the community 
during the year. 


Past President George H. Lowe of 
the Ogden, Utah, club, is president of 
the Utah Traffic Safety Council. Among 
the members are Chester J. Olsen of the 
Ogden club, Lieutenant Governor John 
E. Booth of Spanish Fork, Past Presi- 
dent Oscar E. Lowder, Salt Lake, and 
Harold S. Carter of Logan. 


J. Gordon Lee, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, has been elected president of the 
New Orleans Chapter, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc. 


Harrison U. Wood, past governor and 
past president of the Racine, Wisconsin, 
club, has been appointed chairman of 
the civilian defense system school com- 
mittee for Racine County. Kiwanian 
Wood will serve as director of the pro- 
gram to train volunteer workers for the 
activities. Kiwanian 
Edward C. Millstead of the same club 


civilian defense 
has been recalled to active duty in the 
army and will hold the rank of major. 


Arthur H. Jacobson, a member of the 
Waukon, 


State Chairman of the Iowa State Cen- 


Iowa, club, has been elected 
tral Committee of the Iowa Young Re- 
publican Club. 


W. Clyde 


Asheboro, North Carolina, club, is chair- 


Lucas, president of the 
man of the County Board of Commis- 
sioners and is also chairman of the 
3uilding Committee of the First Bap- 
tist Church, which is erecting a $25,000 
addition to the present church building. 
Waldo C. Cheek, secretary of the Ashe- 
boro club, was recently elected president 
of the City Council of Churches. 


3abcock, Ithaca, New York, 
was elected president of the New York 
State 


Monroe 
Saby Chick Association. 


Fullerton, California, advises us that 
Kiwanian Harry Welsh is coordinator 
for the Fullerton civilian defense cour- 
cil and assistant coordinator for the 
Orange County civilian defense council; 
Past President Henry L. Parry has been 
delegated as arbitrator in certain con- 
tracts involving national defense; and 
Eadington is 


Kiwanizn Thomas J. 


president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Past President Tom P. Toohey, Storm 
lowa, was elected president of 
Retail 
at the state convention in Des Moines, 


Lake, 


the lowa Clothiers Association 
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SHOKT SHOTS 


This Memorial Day 





The Visalia, California, club, presented its retiring 
secretary, Arthur H. Kelly, with a watch and testi- 
monial in recognition of his nineteen years of 
service and of perfect attendance. Kiwanian Kelly 
continues to serve as treasurer and member of the 
board of directors. Left to right: Dickson Maddox, 
first president; John Vaughn, president; Lex Lucas, 
iy past president; Arthur Kelly; George Wiley, past 
president and former lieutenant governor. 


variety show to the camp. Miss Giltner 
Vas master of ceremonies at the variety 

yht show. 
One of the major problems in Fort 
Wood is getting entertainers who are 
ER, Pre Stren, 


Varyland. 


> Gy, REM 


Baltimore, 


willing to go out to this barren spot. 
Kiwantan Miller, cooperating with the 
Columbia USO, arranged transportation 
(in spite of the tire shortage) with citi- 


zens who take their private cars. 


“ONE DAY'S PAY 
FOR THE U.S. A.” 
The 


cently sent literature and suggestions to 


Louisville, Kentucky, club  re- 


every Kiwanis club in the United States 
regarding a plan of emplovees’ contribu 
tion of one day's pay to the government 
as an outright gift. It is a voluntary 
system of giving without solicitation on 
the part of the employer 
and requests that one day’s 


pay ot each emplovee be 





withheld by the company 
R. A. Miller, vice president of the Columbia, Mis- F ; 
souri, club, and business Christian 
College in Columbia, helps one of his students, 
Phyllis Giltner, out of an army car during a tour of 


Fort Leonard Wood in the Missouri Ozarks 


nena of and sent direct to the treas- 
urer of the United States. 

The 
“One Day's Pay tor the U 
HES DOING HIS PART ey ha 


Miller of Columbia, Mis- mind of Jim Small, nine- 


ouri, does his part for the armed forces 


plan and slogan, 
originated in the 
Kiwanian 
teen-vear old son of Ki- 
Small of 


\fter 


by arranging transportation for Chris-  wanian Chester 


tian College girls who make the hun-— the Louisville club. 


Fort Wood to enter- a successful local campaign 


dred-muile trip to 


tain the soldiers there. the club decided to pass the 


During the month of February, girl idea along to. all clubs in 


students took a three-act play and a_ this country. 


A Prayer 





On Japan's Invasion of Manila 
December 7, 1941 
Vé¢ 
sig 
starvin illi 
A bit of istmas 
f irits tha 
1 1r's 
r he 
int 
And 1 
suffer sacri 
And fight 
YS I 
4 solution 
in I 
1tion and the light. 
KpMonp C. van DIEst, 


Former Int'l Trustee, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
ALL PROFIT THEREBY 
In “St. Louis Swears Off Smoking” 
March 
Ford, Jr. was mentioned as 
Smoke 


which appeared in the issue, 
James L. 
chairman of the Elimination 
Committee. 

smoke 


For his contribution to the 


elimination campaign, Mr. Ford was 
chosen by the Chamber of Commerce as 
St. Louis’ first citizen. He received a 


dollar 


donated to create a fund for the pur- 


one thousand check which he 


chase of fuel for the city’s needy. 


SWELL IDEA THIS! 


Members of the Owosso, Michigan, 
club thought it would be a good idea to 
place The Kiwanis Magazine in some 
of the army camps and plan to make two 
subscriptions for that purpose. Perhaps 
other clubs might wish to provide The 


Kiwanis Magazine tor our 


\rmy, 





President Robert W. Beil of Sharon, Pennsylvania, was installed in 
office by his father, H. W. Beil, former lieutenant governor, Division 
|. and past president of the Greenville, Pennsylvania, club. 
right: William D. Gallup, lieutenant governor, Division |, Bradford, 
Pennsylvania; President Beil; and H. W. Beil. 


Left to 
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THE QUESTION B 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 





Q. Is there any rule as to who should 
be elected delegate to the International 
convention? Is there any unwritten law 
that it should be the president or any other 
official? May the delegate be any mem- 
ber of the club? (Member) 

A. The two delegates and their alter- 
nates are selected by the membership. It 
is quite customary for the club to elect 
the presiding officer as one of the dele- 
gates if it is possible for him to attend 
the convention. However, any active or 
privileged member in good standing may 


be elected as a delegate. 


Q. How can I be sure of having a hotel 
room at a hotel in Cleveland in which the 
International officers are located? (Mem- 
ber) 

A. At the International convention at 
Cleveland all International officers will 
be housed in the hotels in which their 
own districts stay. In other words, there 
will be no single hotel at Cleveland 
reserved for International officers. Re- 
gardless of the change in plan the fol- 
advice holds 
your hotel reservation request with the 


lowing good: Forward 
hotel reservation deposit fee of $5.00 
promptly to the Kiwanis Convention 
Office, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Q. In the seating at the head table 
should the Immediate Past President be 
recognized and have a regular place? We 
have never done this but wonder if it is 
not the proper thing.—(Vice President) 

A. By virtué of his office, the Im- 
mediate Past President is an officer of 
the club. As such he should be recog- 
nized and given a place among all 
other officers whenever they appear 
Whether or not 
he should be seated with the club’s 


officially as a group. 


president at the head table depends 
entirely upon the plan you follow. 
Unless other officers are seated there 
with him, the general reaction, it is 
believed, would oppose such a plan 


as vou suggest. 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





OX 


Q. It has been suggested to our club 
that we sponsor a new Kiwanis club in an 
adjoining city, but the question is raised 
as to whether or not this would be a sound 
activity in view of present demands for 
war work. What is the answer to this 
question? (President) 


A. Kiwanis originated 
World War. 
years it has developed fine prestige in 
the United States and Canada. It is to- 
day serving 2,200 communities by con- 


during the 


first For twenty-seven 


tributing to civilian morale. The gov- 
ernments of our two nations appreciate 
the type of service rendered, and are 
interested in enlarging its scope and 
value. There is opportunity for Kiwanis 
extension, first, on the basis of what it 
has achieved in service values in towns 
now aided by established clubs. It has 
justified its existence many times and 
conditions. Second, 


under all sorts of 


there is a realization of need for this 
type of organization in localities not at 
present serviced by Kiwanis. Is it not 
fitting that citizens of your neighboring 
community be extended these benefits 
and privileges that have come to your 
club? New club building is a splendid 
activity, and one within the scope of 
most clubs. The Service Department at 
the General Office will advise regarding 
the best procedure, and codperate gen- 
erously. Now is a good time to build 
Kiwanis clubs! 


GE 


ce 
Treesenve> 














Q. Is it true that many of the outdoor 
billboard advertising concerns are pre- 
pared to place the Kiwanis victory posters 
on boards under their control due to 
cancelled commercial contracts brought 
about by priorities, etc.? (President) 

A. Yes; in a great many instances 
managers and other executives of out- 
door advertising concerns have ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate 
with Kiwanis clubs if they will only 
make their wants known in the matter 
of required billboard space. Over 1,100 
Kiwanis victory posters have been sold 


to date. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


| 

| 

| 

‘i | 

| 

May 3-9 
| 

| 


"| AM AN AMERICAN DAY" | 
May |7 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


International Convention, Cleveland 
June 14-18 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 14-20 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 


(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 4 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 


(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October |-7 (tentative) 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-11 


To most of the country May means late spring or 
early summer and we accordingly have titled this 
picture Morning in May. It comes to us through 
the courtesy of Luke Swank, a prominent Pittsburgh 
photographer. The ‘'covered wagon’ is one of a 
number used by the Y.M.C.A. of Pittsburgh at its 
camp Kon-O-Kwee in Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 
It is dedicated to helping youth understand the 
ways ef the pioneers. These wagons are taken out 
for three day trips in the hills of Western Penn- 
sylvania. F. W. Stahl, public relations 
secretary of the Pittsburgh ''Y'' is responsible for 
our introduction to this unique photographic study. 


Kiwanian 















me nO unm 


‘Avop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 








New hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 


Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 

' . CHICAGO 

A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 























q Hotel OKLAHOMA 
. BILTMORE 
_ OKLAHOMA CITY 


A suificient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
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- HOTEL : 
- VANCOUVER :- 
: KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS : 
= VANCOUVER, BRITISH aan 3 





Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 





Union Terminal 











"HOTEL 
NICOLLET | 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 | 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION | 








- among 


Spend more hospitable days . 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixte enth centur y French C hate “au — modern in 
e quipme nt and service. Kiwanis meets Thur sday s. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 


the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays, 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Caigary—! ic ~adquar ters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 





Kiwanis Headquarters 











Metin sims nmin sm sme 
In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfie, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 
Pee eT eT eT @ LULL 


Tees 
ST SL 





THE KIWANIS 


MAGAZINE 






“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


oo 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 








ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 

















CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 








Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 











Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 











WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
Bluefield 
West Virginia 
KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 
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+ 6©@ in AKRON it’s ; 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . . both DEWITT OPERATED 
... and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 
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HOTEL beautiful 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 
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‘-THE DANIEL BOONE— 
Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 


lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.50 and up 


| West Virginia’s 
| newest and most 
modern hotel 


ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headqua rters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 











ye KIWANIANS MEET AT |e 


MOTEL SYRACUSE 







SYRACUSE x NEW YORK 


HOTHLS AWAIT YOU 





ARLINGTON 


HOTEL and BATHS 









Mane ARKANSAS 
The 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


SIPSe in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
s e 






‘ 


wy, HOTELS OF WEL 10K 
' gay \auriet =” i: “gash 
a Qn 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 








McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








‘ 
DINKLER HOTELS : 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. | 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














ON))// Zz 


On U.S. Routes 2, 6 & 20 


KIWANIS CLUB meets eve 
Friday at 6 P.M. $i 





Rates: $3.00 Single, 
$4.00 Double 
pining Room, Coffee Shop and 
Cocktail Bar—Free Parking 


—— CLEVELAND, oo 





WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Managor 
West End Club Down Town Club 





pis:' HOTEL 
at MemP""” PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








= 
° Springfield, 
Mass. 
Where Kiwanians Meet 
eeechy Seema Each Wednesday Noon 


modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and Service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 














KIWANIS 
Meets for Luncheon Every Friday 
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“9 Am Au American Day” May 17 


“Empire Day" (Canada) May 24 


ORE significant than at any time 

in the history of Kiwanis In- 

ternational will be the obsery 

unce in the United States during the 

nth of May of “lL Am an American 

1) ( 17 and “Empire Day” in 
{ i 1 lay 24 

Phat there will be joint and merged 

itions goes without saying tor 

ire thousands upon thousands of 


cTicall 


in Canada and splendid rep- 


resentations of Canadians in the United 


States. Each country is interested in 
t the other 1s doing 
For “Il Am an American Day,” the 
International Committee on Citizenship, 


hich Corwine EK. Roach of Spring- 
chairman, has suggested 
details of that 
all clubs. 


In connection with this work the state- 


program 


program inna 
e beet ent to 
ment of the committee supporting the 


request to develop a citizenship educa- 


tion program is particularly interesting. 
Phe program within the Kiwanis club 
‘ for forums, panel discussions and 
‘ valitied speakers on citizenship 
topic to appear before regular club 
ecting The program for the youth 


the community provides lor essay con 


tests on citizenship topics, trips to his 
| ( ites, young voters’ clubs, local 
ernment interneships, yvouth-at-the 

elm davs and conmunitv-wide observ- 

mee of “LT Am an American Day” on 
lav 17. For the adult citizens of the 


program calls for mass 


radio programs, pa- 


rades and observances of national 


patriotic holidays, thus focusing atten- 


tion on the advantages of democratic 


citizenship. All citizens should be en- 


couraged to vote and to accept jury 
service. 

\ most important paragraph in the 
outline of the 
on Public Affairs for Canada of which 
Harold British 


Columbia, is chairman, is the following: 


activities of Committee 


Diggon of Victoria, 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that one of the most pressing necessities 
of our time is a more intelligent under- 
standing on the part of the people as a 
whole of the true significance of what 
we call democracy, and its implications. 
lo many it signifies merely the right to 
the all. 


Many among its most vehement advo- 


exercise of the franchise for 
cates would subscribe to its principles 
as they do not interefere 


Others, 


only in so far 
their while 


conceding the 


with privileges. 
right of the individual to 


voice his views on matters of public 


moment, do so only when those views 
do not conflict with his own. A true 
democratic way of life can only be 


achieved by a citizenship which has edu- 


cated itself to a true sense of its in- 
dividual and collective responsibilities, 
and is willing to sacrifice personal inter- 
est for the common good. A course of 
study and instruction on the meaning of 
democracy and the principles underlying 
it might well form a worthy objective 


for Kiwanis or any other service body.” 


That This World Under God - -°° 
(From page 14) 


“United For Victory Cannot we as- 
ure them that we will win the peace, 
even as they will win the war? 


Kiwanis has pledged that we will, but 


this high resolve cannot be maintained 
we live to ourselves. We must come 
together to hear leaders in our world 


today ; to discuss our common problems ; 
to discover how best to use this great 
organization of which we are a part; 


secure the inspiration that comes from 


hein part of a large group with a 


gy a 
igh and single purpose 


\gainst this background, there rises 


the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International, meeting in one 
of the most critical periods in all history. 
Surely, we shall be but lesser, common 
place men, if we fail to grasp this oppor 
tunity to come together and prove to the 
world that Kiwanis is a strong, positive, 
motivating force for good. 

Beginning with the ceremonies in the 
Plaza on Flag Day, Sunday, June 14, 
there will run one definite theme through 
the 
United Effort—By 

A number of 


whole program — “Victory ! By 


Individual Service.” 
mark 


innovations will 
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the Cleveland Convention, of which the 
presentation of the colors Sunday at five 
Here an honor guard 
of the Northwest 
Mounted the 
United States armed forces will present 


P.M., is but one. 
Royal Canadian 


Police and a guard of 
the colors to our two vice-presidents. 
Sunday evening, in the great Cleve- 
land Auditorium, a great chorus will set 
the scene for a brilliant and inspiring 
America’s greatest 


shall 
“tn 


sermon by one of 
On this evening we 
the 
Memoriam” services ever presented to 


preachers. 


have one of most beautiful 
an International Convention. 
Monday, June 15, will see a Conven- 
tion Day that will begin with two bril- 
liant addresses, carry through with 
Panel Conferences in the afternoon and 


All 


will make history. 


close with an Kiwanis Night that 
Space does not per- 
mit an elaboration of detail, but a word 
about the evening program. 

The stage will be set as the Kiwanis 


Court of Honor and here will be awarded 


the trophies to the winners of the 
\chievement Contest. The ceremony 
will be as colorful as the competent, 


experienced members of the Cleveland 

club can make it. 
Immediately following will come one 

of the high spots of every International 

Convention, the address of Roe Fulker- 

son, 

remarkable 


\udi 


attractions 


of the 
facilities of the great Cleveland 
shall 
going on simultaneously; in the Main 
the 


Then, because 


torium, we have four 


Arena Hall, informal dancing; in 
Music Hall, a music festival under Hugo 
Kirchhofer’s able direction; in the Little 
Theatre, motion pictures of Kiwanis in 
Action; in the Meetin’ House—the so- 
ciability for which Kiwanis Conventions 
are justly famous. 

Tuesday, June 16—marks another in 
novation, for following another brilliant 
speaking program, the 
Caucus will be held at 1:45 P.M. instead 


Nominating 
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of 9:00 P.M. as heretofore. The after- 
noon is free of serious programming, 
except for the three delegates from each 
District to the Nominating 
(More about plans for this afternoon 
later.) 

District Dinners, by reason of the 
time of the Nominating 
Caucus, will not be hurried, hence the 
more enjoyable. 

At 9:30 P.M., the President’s Recep- 
tion and Dance. Here again an innova- 
tion, and a delightful one, which we 
shall keep as a surprise. 

Wednesday, June 17, again an out- 
standing speaking program and the elec- 
tion of Officers and Trustees. And be- 
lieve it or not, just as soon as the tellers 
have completed their tally, the results 
will be announced. 

In the evening—the feature entertain- 
ment—the finest and most scintillating 
show on ice in the world today, the Ice 
Follies of 1942. You will never find a 
more attractive event. 


Caucus. 


change of 


Thursday morning, June 18, the 
climax of our program, two climacteric 
speakers, outstanding 
world today. On this program, a planned 
presentation of our newly elected officers. 


figures in the 


And the convention will close on a 
note that will send us away better Ki- 
wanians and better able to carry on 
through the trying year ahead. 

But what about our charming ladies, 
while all this is going on? They have 
not been forgotten, in fact, we have three 
great meetings planned for them. 

On Monday afternoon, in the beau- 
tiful Music Hall, a fine musicale, a 
talented diseuse, a fashion show, pro- 
fessionally presented, tea and reception 
for Mrs. Charles S. Donley and the In- 
ternational Ladies. 

Tuesday morning at eleven, we have 
nominated one of our ablest Kiwanians 
to interpret Kiwanis to the ladies, Past 
International President Harper Gatton 
of Madisonville, Kentucky. This, too, 
will be held in the Music Hall. 

Again on Wednesday morning in the 
Music Hall, the ladies will meet to hear 
an outstanding woman, who saw the 
glory of English womanhood under the 
blitz of Hitler’s luftwaffe. 

These three meetings are innovations, 
too, but we believe the Convention will 
take on added interest and significance 
for our ladies. Of course, they will be 
with us during all the other functions, 
for without them, these would be drab 
indeed. 

On Tuesday afternoon—(wonder of 
wonders!) families can be together to 








do those things they especially want to 
do, to see the fine attractions of our 
beautiful Host City, or the ladies may 
enter the Golf Tournament for the ladies, 
or watch the men bowl in the first In- 
ternational Bowling Tournament. 

Then on Wednesday afternoon a boat 
ride on lovely Lake Erie on one of the 
Great Lake ships, chartered just for the 
ladies and children. 

But, perhaps you are saying, “what 
By all 


means bring them, for just from the brief 


will we do with the youngsters ?” 


sketch given above, you can see the Jun- 
iors will be very busy. 

For the littlest folks, our Cleveland 
hosts are providing the Kiwanis Garden, 
a spot which we predict will be one of 
the most popular of the entire conven- 
tion. Here, under trained and expert 
supervision, will be a Kindergarten and 
playground, where the little fellows will 
have the time of their lives. 

And at night—again our good Cleve- 
land hosts are making competent maid 
service available, at nominal rates. 

So, we say, bring the whole family, 
and let us make this a truly great family 


convention. 


4 


“The International Bowling Tourna- 
ment?’ you ask. Indeed, yes, on eighty 
alleys in one building where we should 
have a five-man team from each district 
in competition. 

The truly great new feature will be 
“The Meetin’ House,” the place where 
all Kiwanians will meet, day and night. 
Here will be your District Headquarters, 
International Offices, Trustees and Sec- 
retariat, the Exhibit, other features, all 
enhanced by the attractive garden set 
ting, which you saw illustrated in the 
March Kiwanis Magazine. 

Because of The Meetin’ House, there 
will be no Headquarters Hotel, all In 
quartered 


officers will be 


Districts. 


ternational 
with their There will be no 
informal dancing in hotels, this will all 
be in or near The Meetin’ House. 

Nothing more need be said—for in 
The Meetin’ House, you'll make new 
friends easily and renew old friendships 
in an atmosphere that will make them 
the more precious and lasting. 

There is so much more we should 
like to tell you, but perhaps it can be 


summed up best by saying that in addi- 





Nation-W 
SERVICE 


For 
America's 


Underwoods 


Department. 


One Park Avenue, 








Sin 
*derwoodg 


Your typewriters, because of the present emergency, have become more 
valuable than ever. Typists do their best to keep them at top efficiency 
by proper cleaning. But the best possible conservation measure is to take 
advantage of the UNDERWOOD MAINTENANCE AGREEMENT. This 
provides for regular inspection of your machines. It is, in effect, an insur- 
ance policy covering the efficient operation of your typewriters. 


Call for Underwood maintenance service whenever your machines give 
less than their usual efficient performance. Remember, there is always 
someone at the other end of the 'phone at the Underwood Maintenance 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE EVERYWHERE THROUGH A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 

















Again We Welcome 
American Visitors ! 


af L CE DE 
/ , 


) CANADA 


Our industry and 
our people are 
pledged to + noneag 
but La Province de 
Québec lacks none 
of that Old Worid 
charm for which it 
is renowned. Come 
this year! 
From the City of 
Québec, America’s Gibraltar, you'll 
set out through the fascinating 
country of creaking bullock carts 
... Norman windmills . . . pic- 
turesque outdoor bake-ovens. 
Through fashionable watering- 
places you'll reach the rugged 
coast, where mountains pile into 
the sea... tiny fishing villages dot 
the shore .. . and all the grandeur 
of ocean and sky opens new vistas 
of adventure to the traveler. No- 
where will you find a holiday like it 
. nowhere will you find sights to 
compare with that of La Roche 
Percée, Ile Bonaventure . . land’s 
end at Gaspé. 
Enjoy this famous tour! Friendly 
French Canadians welcome you. 





No passports required by U.S. Citizens. 
No tolls on Provincial Bridges. 
No individual Liquor Permits required. 
Here. vacation dollars go farther duc 
to the rate of exchange. 








For maps and descriptive literature. 
apply to your home travel agence 
tomeobile club, Chamber of Con 
railway, steamship or bus office. La 
Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 


direct to Dept. 72. 


LA PROVI E af 


TOURIST BUREAU 
32M Qué€sepec - CANADA 











tion to all this, the Cleveland club and 


the General Convention Committee, 
under the leadership of George Buehler, 
chairman, and of Clarence Dray, presi- 
dent, have ideas about which you'll read 
next month, Certainly no host club will 
have done more to make our convention 
the greatest we have ever known. 

We wonder if, as you have read, you 
have been conscious of the inspirational 


qualities of these four days. 


Serious 
work to be done, serious thinkers pre- 
senting their thoughts to you, but with 
it all a happy blending of warm friend- 
liness and sociability that will keep us 
from going stale. 

\nd is it not a true cross-section of 


this thing we call The American Way 
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of Life? Does it not epitomize the hap- 


piness and freedom of liberty under 


God? Does it net offer a fresh inspira- 
tion to do everything we can to achieve 
Victory soon,.and to win the Peace, so 
we may return to the joys that only 
freemen know? Does it not offer a 
fresh inspiration to do everything we 
possibly can, to see “that this world 
under God shall have a new birth» of 
freedom and that government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth?” 

Do come to Cleveland June 14 and 
stay right through to adjournment at 
noon on June 18. Help Kiwanis do its 
part in*the achievement of ‘“Victory’— 
By United Effort—By Individual Serv- 


ice. 


The War and Nerves 
(From page 9) 


Perhaps a less clearly understood re- 
action is anxiety, \ certain degree of 
anxiety is natural when one is faced 
with a really dangerous situation. If one 
aroused, he 


is normally “anxious” or 


takes wise precautionary measures to 
preserve his safety. But there are two 
kinds of anxiety about which we must 
be concerned. One is the vague, free- 
floating anxiety which makes the in- 
dividual feel afraid, restless, apprehen- 
sive without exactly knowing why. The 
psychiatrist meets many such cases in 
his clinical experience. They develop 
when a pgrson is exposed to unhappy 
situations with which he is unable to 
cope effectively. The other is the acute 
anxiety state, when the nerves are se- 
verely upset and the individual is in a 
seriously disturbed condition, hysterical, 
beside himself, and even in a state of 
collapse. In this state, doom and de- 
struction seem imminent, whatever the 
true circumstances may be. 

We cannot mereiy shake these persons 
into normaley. Their reactions are 
caused by sick nerves and they must be 
treated as such just as we would provide 
proper medical treatment for measles. 
It is important for the upset individual 


to become well not only for his own 


food but also for the eood ot those with 


whom he comes in contact. Otherwise, 
his anxiety and fear are transmitted to 
others and become major threats to good 
morale. It is possible for such upsets 
to afflict even strong, well-balanced men. 
Those with predisposed weaknesses, 
those with the old wounds and those who 


have suffered nervous upsets when thie 


world was at peace are, of course, the 
most vulnerable, but they are not an iso- 
lated group. 

How can we help people to maintain 
good, healthy mental balance during this 
crisis? Psychiatry, like other branches 
of medicine, is interested in prevention 
of nervous disorders as well as in their 
treatment. Let us deal first with preven- 
tion. Physical factors can play a vitally 
important part, for, as stated before, 
good general health enables one to resist 
all kinds of illness. The person who is 
inadequately fed, clothed, or sheltered, 
is certain to have his resistance lowered 
so that he may fall an easy prey to the 
disorders we have described. Fatigue 
is known to play an important role in 
demoralization. Psychiatrists abroad 
have found it necessary to protect men in 
army or civilian defense groups against 
exhaustion which can leave them fearful 
or hopeless in combatting the enemy. 
Fatigue which normally creates edgy 
nerves, in war time becomes a menace 


to morale. 
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Preserving family life to its fullest 
extent can have a profound effect on the 
unity of the home front. Our soldiers 
come from families; they look forward 
to returning to their families. We are 
told that the German government under- 
stood the importance of this so well that 
during the invasion of France, each Nazi 
soldier received a daily letter from his 
family, bearing, we may be sure, good 
the folks at home. The 
American has often been described as 
Let us see to it that the 
family remains strong, unified, purpose- 


news from 


“a family man.” 


ful in our democracy. 

Morale remains high when individuals 
can feel that they are able to take con- 
structive steps to preserve their unity 
and safety. The news of Pearl Harbor 
might have had the severely demoraliz- 
ing effect which the Japanese had hoped 
for, had not our government taken im- 
mediate and decisive steps to deal with 
the 
menacing when the individual can feel 
that his efforts can contribute to turn the 


matter. War dangers are not so 


tide and are part of such a plan. The 
importance of civilian volunteer activity 
cannot be overestimated in this regard. 
Each person should have a specific duty 
to perform which is necessary and for 
which he is definitely responsible, a felt 
part in the total effort. Group unity can 
be reinforced if each individual feels 
concerned about the welfare of others. 
Working together and playing together 
in groups increases one’s feeling of se- 
curely belonging somewhere. Never was 
the idea of fraternal service so important 
as it is now. 

Full knowledge of the issues at stake 
in the war and a deep conviction that 
those issues are sound and good can 
provide an objective for which it is 
worthwhile to struggle and suffer. Thus, 
with wise and vigorous leadership, the 


individual can be lifted out of the turmoil 
of his own personal reactions into the 
Thus 
individual 


greater considerations involved. 
national welfare transcends 
welfare, just as the group welfare in the 
burning building transcends individual 
panic, just as family unity outweighs the 
conflict of the individual member. 

If, in spite of any preventive measures, 
nerve functioning is impaired, the con- 
dition must not be neglected. It is im- 
portant to be aware of those in the com- 
munity who are more unstable, predis- 
posed to nervous upsets, or already in 
nervous states. It is often dangerous to 
treat them lightly, to regard their con- 
dition as inconsequential or purely 
passing reactions, for they may actually 
become victims of serious nervous or 
mental breakdowns, our civilian casual- 
ties. Only the psychiatrically trained 
person can accurately gauge the seri- 
ousness of these symptoms. Police and 
fire wardens would do well to secure the 
services and counsel of a person so 
trained, for they are now operating in 
positions of leadership and must use the 
regarding 


soundest possible judgment 


the civilians in their care. The psychi- 
atrist should be consulted early, for it 
is then that he can be most helpful, 
Those who become acutely ill should be 
hospitalized or moved to quiet zones 
while under treatment so as to safeguard 
the morale of others whom they might 
disturb. Most cities have psychiatric 
care available to all. Familiarize your- 
selves with the resources in vour com- 
munity and help others to know them 
and to seek their help. Clinics and social 
agencies provide skilled services which 
become even more important in wartimes 
when happy, healthy, vital communities 
can constitute the very backbone of a 


victorious nation. 


ee @ 
Photostats His Hobby 


(From page 20) 


window displays, many of which were 
mechanical, and all conceived by Harry 
and carried out in many cases, with his 
own hands. 

By far his most active hobby is pho- 
tography and along with it photostatic 
work which he donates to the New Bed- 
ford club and the district. 

There is no Kiwanis occasion, whether 
it be the New 
district meeting, a divisional 
meeting, United States-Canada Good 
Will Week, an International convention, 
district convention, and so on, but that 


3edford club’s anniver- 


sary, a 


Harry has done a photostat describing 
the occasion, time, place and significance. 
On many occasions he has made gross 
after gross of photostats for Kiwanis 
International or the district for distri- 
bution. 

New 


England District has had on exhibition 


For a number of years the 
at their annual district conventions the 
“Golden Book of Achievement,” which 
pictures on four large pages the actual 
achievements of the club in its various 


aspects. Harry has created and prepared 
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FUN in the Heartof 





SWIM! BOAT! FISH! GOLF! 
TENNIS ~RIDING ~ARCHERY 
SWIMMING POOL 
SHUFFLEBOARD-RIFLE RANGE 


‘ake Nokomis with 43 miles of shoreline 
and many islands is in the heart of the 
big game and fish country. A fisherman's 
paradise and an ideal spot for rest or 
play. 337 miles north of Chicago on the 
‘Milwaukee Road’ and U.S.51; it's easy, 
to reach by road or rail. ‘Housekeeping 
€abins._ on shore or islands— #15 to #50 
week. New e, Hot and water in. 
each room—<American plan (including 
meals) #30 week and up. 

WRITE FOR"t2e ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE! 


NORTHWOODS’ ONLY SWIMMING POOL 











KEY CHARM or RING set 
with a Genuine’ Black 
Onyx. Your own initial 
encrusted in Gold. Name 
your Club, the Office you 
held. Year and State are 
Hand-Carved in high re- 


lief. 


Price $21.00. (Add 10% Defense Tax) 


Key Charm has the Office and 


date. Any Office. Any Date. 
Reverse has recipient's and Club 
name. 


Every article hand carved. Price, Gold 
Filled $4.50 (Add 10% Defense Tax)— 
10K Gold $7.50 (plus 10% Defense 
Tax)—Order through International or 
direct from 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











Kiwanis Parodies 
To Popular Songs 


? 
se per sheet 
No orders filled for less than 25 
sheets. Can be tipped into the 
regular song book. 
ae 


Send Orders to 


“ 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





the club for a number of 
are compiled according to 
and are then judged at the 
vention by a special commit 
work he received 


1936-1937- 


thi type of 
prize for the club in 
would have received 


1939 had not the comnmittec 


courage competition. 
meeting, 


New 


Hart ery rarely miss 


Kiwanian. He has put the 


lor the club 


of newspaper publicity, any printed mat- 


he also keeps every bit 


ter and news about the club, which is 
kept in a serap book, along with a copy 
of its yearly achievement report, which 
is usually presented to the outgoing 
president and covers about everything 
that happened during his regime. This 
covers photos, newspaper articles, etc. 
He is a 


Shriner. 


32nd degree Mason, and a 


\mong the lovely possessions in his 


ime are some very beautiful wood carv- 


ines created by Harry’s own hands. 


Whence the Maypole? 


(lkfkrom 


branch. It 
most delicious flavor— 
The 


the tree for its fruit, 


ending out a 
Y trait of the 


e most disgusting stench! 


lavans cultivate 
i peculiar ceremony which is 


timulate its fertility. Ona 


pposed t© 


wreseribed day they gather 
| ; ; o 


certaim 


erove of trees and one of the 


round 


thumps one of the trees 


ocal orceerers 


everal times with the blunt end of an 


xe, at the same time delivering an 
ultimatum to all durian trees in general 
that if they don't bear well they will be 
cut down, You might try this formula 


ometime on that obstinate apple tree 


u have in your backyard! Our 
treacherous little yellow “friends” in 
lapan go through a similar ritual in 

to make barren fruit trees produce. 
or centuries ancient races under- 
tood the distinction between male and 

( ile tre heir conception of trees 

nimate beings naturally resulted in 


e deduction that to be fertile they must 
he “married.” Among all trees and plants 
fertilization does not exist 


¢C means ot 


every individual, as any high school 


tany student will tell you. In other 
there are two “sexes” —the male 

female tree. Only the female holly 

tre produces berries: only the female 
ulberry tree produces fruit, etc. The 


ncwuts kr w the ditterenc between the 


vie All 


1 female date palm, and fertilized 


hem artificially by shaking the pollen of 


the male tree over the flowers of the 


female. On Christmas Eve the German 


peasants used to tie fruit trees together 
with straw ropes to make them bear fruit, 
saving that the trees were thus married! 


Che 


regard as very sacred certain trees which 


Dieri tribe of Central Australia 


re supposed to be their fathers trans- 


formed, Some of the savage tribesmen 


Pade 2] ) 


in the wilds of the Philippines believe 


that the souls of their ancestors seek 


refuge in certain trees. If they are 
obliged to fell one of them, they blame it 
on their priest or medicine man. In 
China it is the custom to plant trees 
on graves to strengthen the souls of the 
deceased. In one tribe in the Celebes, 
before a tall tree is cut down, the natives 
lay a bribe of food near the base of the 
tree to entice the spirit to leave it before 
it’s 
against the trunk to enable the spirit to 


cut down. They even set a ladder 


descend in safety and comfort—how’s 
that 


Members of 


for accommodation ? 

a superstitious tribe in 
Sumatra, who venerate trees, formerly 
blamed it all on the 


when they felled a tree. 


Dutch authorities 
In building a 
road, if one of the denizens of the forest 
stood in the way and they were forced 
the 


“Don’t blame it on 


to cut it down, rigmarole went 
something like this: 
me, Tree, it ain’t my fault. The bloomin’ 
Dutchmen made me do it!” At least 
that’s the 
twist to it. 


In Northern 


coconut 


way it with a modern 


20es 


the 
and 


India the fruit of 


tree is esteemed sacred 


regarded as the symbol of fertility. 
Priests present it to women who wish to 
become mothers. In many parts of Eu 
rope among the peasants, the setting up 
of a Maybush, Mavtree or Maypole is 
supposed to possess similar powers of 
fertility over women, domestic animals 


Che 
q 


that fastening a green bough from a tree 


and crops. Irish used to believe 
on their stables on the first day of May 
would guarantee plenty of milk through- 
out the summer. 

Somewhere in the histories of most of 
the the 


world, the deifving of the tree or tree- 


ancient and modern races ot 
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spirit and the belief in its influence on 
abundant rainfall and sunshine and the 
fertility of man, beast and vegetation is 
evident. It is not hard to understand 
why customs like the Maytree or May- 
pole have come down through the cen- 
turies. Many European peasants. still 
celebrate the revival of vegetation in the 
spring with a festival on the first day of 
May. 
from the forest, stripped of its branches 


A tree is cut down, dragged in 


and set up in the center of the village. 
Around this the younger folk dance and 
sing, and the old people make merry in 
less active manner, wherein various 
fermented juices of the grape often play 
an important part. Sometimes, after the 
trunk of the Maytree has been thorough- 
ly greased with fat, the young men try 
to climb to the top to secure the prizes 
of wine, sausages, sweets, cakes, etc., 
fastened there. This is the origin of the 
once common “greased pole” event at 
country fairs and celebrations in Amer- 
ica, 

While the peasants of Europe, at least 
before the present war started, still cele- 
brated the Maypole festival, no doubt a 
great majority of them are ignorant of 
the ancient origin of the ceremonies or 
the pagan superstitions which caused 
their inception—namely the belief that 
this or some similar tree-worshipping 
ritual would guarantee an abundance of 
everything from children and crops to 
good health, prosperity and happiness. 

Now, if the school children in your 
bailiwick put on a May Day celebration 
this spring, and the teacher wants mama 
to make a forest-green crepe paper cos- 
tume for little Willie, so he can hop, 
skip and jump around a gaily decorated 
Maypole with the rest of the kids—you'll 
know what started the whole business! 
But don’t spill the beans, for no doubt 
the exercise will do little Willie a lot of 


eood 


and after all, mavbe Willie should 


a little sister! 


1 
have 
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Girl Scouts Serve Their Country 
1912 - 1942 


and morale divisions of civilian defense. 


For thirty years the Girl Scouts have been 
training girls to be useful in emergencies 
as well as everyday living. 


Today more than half a million girls 
are serving in both the protective 


In addition to regular Scouting, many 
older girls are taking intensive emergency 
training open to qualified Seniors who are 
more than fifteen years of age. 


Thousands of girls who want Girl Scout training still lack leaders 
and sponsorship. Your local Girl Scout headquarters will be glad 
to tell you how you can help in this important defense work. 


You Can Depend on the Scouts 
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GIRL SCOUTS, INC. + 155 EAST 44th STREET » NEW YORK CITY 
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WHEN Conft dence 


COUNTS MOST 


N ' MBERSHIP in N. S. M. pledges to the 


a“ public the highest standards of funeral 





service--complete facilities, plain pricing and 
protessional skill. To the members themselves 
come invaluable services which help to main- 
tain these standards. For this organization is 
recognized protessionally as the major source 
for research and tact-finding. 

Funeral directors already meeting the re- 
quirement of N.S. M. membership are invited 


to secure full information by addressing Dept. 


K3, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


National Seleeled Marticians 


ERANS OF FOREIGN W 





The Buddy Poppies are made by dis- 
abled ex-service men patients in gov- 
ernment hospitals. The Sale is held na- 
tionally every year during the week of 
Memorial Day. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars use all 
proceeds for relief work and this year 
funds are also available for the welfare 
of soldiers, sailors and marines now with 
the Armed Forces and their dependents. 
An allotment to the V.F.W. National 
Home for Widows and Orphans of Ex- 
Service Men, in Eaton Rapids, Michigan, 
Is also included. 


“Honor the dead by helping the 
living” 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 








Does Your Library 
Receive The 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 
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A STEERING COMMITTEE 
STEERS ITSELF 


By Judge Vincent E. Hollaren 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


HE Worthington Kiwanis “Steer- 
ing Committee” has lighted another 


birthday candle. 


The fact that the Steering Com- 


mittee and its program has been work- 
much 


ing with very little cost and 


community interest is what made it 


attractive to Minnesota and outside 
welfare agencies. It is adaptable. Plans 
that call for large expenditures are not 
so easily adaptable. 

The basic plan back of the Steering 
Committee is very simple. First, there 
should be a small group of men_ in- 
terested in youth and from a club also 
Kiwanis. This 


interested. ‘This was 


group called the Steering Committee 


| must have, primarily, community recog- 


nition and authority. It functions as a 
fact finding body, a clearing house, so 
to speak, of all youth programs. In 
this manner all such work is coordinated 
and all projects are assigned to the 
group best equipped to carry out a 
particular project to a successtul con- 
clusion. This in turn avoids duplication 
of time and etfort which so often results 
when various clubs go their own way 
and at cross-purposes on the same proj- 
ect. None of them reach a conclusion. 

First, to gain this public authority, 
at this first public meeting, it was de- 
cided that the City Council would ap- 
point the Steering Committee, as the 
fact finding body and clearing house 
for all youth programs, including recrea- 
tion; that other clubs should present 
their plan to them and that the city in 
turn would heed only requests that came 
through this clearing house on matters 
of this nature. Secondly, to cooperate 
with the various clubs and civic groups, 
each was invited to be represented on 
the larger body called Coodrdinating 
Council. 

At the monthly meetings of the entire 
Coérdinating Council under invitation 
from the Steering Committee, various 
projects are discussed and either dis- 
carded or boiled down to a_ practical 
working plan. This practical plan now 
in shape is then assigned to the club 
that is most interested and best equipped 
to carry on to a successful conclusion. 


When the 


Committee began to find facts, it was 


For example: Steering 
shown that only two Girl Scout troops 
were functioning. The Women’s Com- 
munity Club volunteered to take on this 


project, and with the help of the Legion 
Auxiliary and Business & Professional 
Women, seven (7) Girl Scout troops 
are functioning. And the sponsors made 
special effort to obtain girls not usually 
in scouting. 

As a second project, it was observed 
that boys leaving the grade school for 
junior high school were often at a loss. 
Especially boys that did not belong to 
band, or major athletics, or other organ- 
izations. They did not “belong” as the 
saying goes. Thus a Junior Drum 
Corps was suggested and the Civic & 
Commerce Association was to be its 


sponsors. Bugles and drums were 
bought and some 25 boys went to work 
with zeal. 

Perhaps the most ambitious project 
of the Coordinating Council was the 
aim to establish a Recreational Center 
for youth. In particular, those out-of- 


school, out-of-work and_ out-of-sorts 


and needing adult coOdperation more 
than anyone. They needed a place to 
go and visit, to gain recreation other 
than the usual facilities of the taverns. 

The basement of the armory was 
spied out and found to be used only occa- 
sionally. The Steering Committee sug- 
gested that this be turned into a Recrea- 
tional Center. Not fancy, not elaborate, 
but a beginning at least. The matter was 
placed before the City Council which 
agreed to pay rent, light and heat. Then 
W.P.A. 


were also placed in charge. Now in this 


three (3) recreational aides 
basement you will find table tennis sets, 
shuffle board courts, an archery range, 
many tables for small games. There is 
also. a separate hobby craft room 
equipped with power tools, such as band 
saws, wood lathe, and many hand tools, 
all donated by E. O. Olson of the Worth- 
ington Creamery. Another room is set 
aside for hand craft work, plaque work 
made of plaster from model, leather 
tooling, with only the small cost of ma- 
terial needed to participate. During 
Easter vacation week more than 2000 
participants were checked in this cen- 
ter, which was formerly just an armory 
basement. 

And to show that ideas can be catch- 
ing, the Adult Rifle Club has been using 
the rifle range in the same basement. 
The youngsters often watched them at 
practice and became intensely interested. 


Now the Adult Rifle Club has started a 
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Junior Rifle Club with some forty-eight 
(48) boys and girls enrolled. They are 
under strict rules and with adult super- 
vision at all times, and the training rifles 
are in the care of the Adult Club. No fire- 
arms are brought in by the juniors. 
The Steering Committee, 
demand made on these few programs and 
the benefit of the home-made Recrea- 
tional Center and having in mind the 
coming of 


seeing the 


summer or outdoor season, 
suggested a City Recreational 
from W.P.A. be 


would conduct the city 
all fields, and work 


Super- 
This 


recrea- 


visor installed. 
person 
tional work, organize 
in harmony with the School Board and 
Park Board. 

The latest program in 
Steering Committee took part is the 
Youth Employment Bureau. The local 


which the 


State Employment Agency agreed to 


assist in that they would card the young 
workers and furnish the telephone facili- 
ties. But the 
club and the enrollees are to name what 
Strict atten- 


agency is to be run as a 


they are best fitted to do. 


tion is to be given to the quality of the | 


work so that a boy or girl will be up on 
his toes when called. Also, 
the part of the adult employer 


fairness on 
will also 
be demanded. 

Thus 
wanis Steering Committee. 
out that the 
depends on the coordinating clubs, as the 


Ki- 


It is pointed 


ends another year of the 


success of the programs 


function of the Steering Committee is 


that of “clearing house.” Perfection 
certainly is not claimed, but with com- 


munity interest gained some success can 
be assured. 


Star Gazer 
(From page 11) 


ing was bolted down. 

Because every large telescope, once 
it is focused on a heavenly body, must 
follow steady movement with- 
out even the slightest deviation, a task 
too delicate to be controlled by hand, 


its slow, 


each instrument is guided by a special 
kind of clock. That clock must turn the 
whole telescope at exactly the same speed 
as the earth’s motion and in exactly the 
opposite direction from it. Here Dr. 
Link’s surgical training came in handy; 
he was precise, thorough, 
accuracy. He and his helpers built that 
clock, powered it by an electric motor, 
had done before, 


insistent on 


which no astronomer 
and it works perfectly. 

With the help from scientists at other 
observatories, Dr. Link drew the plans 
for the structure to house the telescope. 
This building does not touch the base; 
if it did, slight temperature variations 
or the movement of a small man walking 
across a floor might jar the instrument 
Like all ob- 


unheated, for 


out of its absolute rigidity. 
servatories this 
heat waves reaching the air from nearby 
through a 


one is 


chimneys, or even seeping 


tight roof, cause air currents that result 


in blurs. If fingers at the telescope get 


there’s a small, 


out 


numb on cold nights, 


heavily insulated ‘thawing room” 
with electric heaters. 

Over the a revolving 
dome that in spite of a moving weight 
of 34 tons is so accurately balanced that 
a one-half horsepower motor moves it 
easily. On the lower floor Dr. Link 
built a 150-seat auditorium, with black- 


boards, projection equipment and a 


telescope is 


screen for sky pictures caught by the 
big Last 10,000 
people drove up the long, winding road 
students from 


mirror. year plain 
to visit the observatory; 
high school to university rank made pil- 
turns 


taking their 


through the five-inch visual telescope at 


grimages, 
such spectacles as Saturn’s rings or the 
canals of Mars. 

When the observatory first was fin- 
ished, Dr. Link invited laymen and pro- 
particularly those in the 
and universities, to use 


fessionals, 
state’s colleges 
it without 
in accepting, established a fellowship for 
full-time 
the position is vacant; 


cost. Indiana University, 
astronomer. At 
the Navy 
the experts to teach navigation. 
scientist, the only 


qualified astronomer the university could 


one present 
needs 
But a 
Chinese available 
as soon as he can 
China. Until 


there is a sign on the door: 


find, will take over 


make the journey from 
he arrives, 


“Closed: 


Astronomers at War.’ 
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HONOR tnose oF 


FOUR ORGANIZATION 


who are in the armed 
forces by displaying a 


SERVICE FLAG 


You are eligible to display a serv 
| ice flag with one star for each per 
| 

son of your organization who is 


serving in any branch of the armed 
nurses included, 

Beautiful service flags made in 
all sizes. @ Send for Complete 
Illustrated Price List. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR INDIVIDUAL FLAGS 


lorces, 





for homes—-size 7 x 11 inches, made of fine satin, trimmed 
with rayon fringe, cord, tassels, wood cross bar, 1 to 
stars. Special Price per flag complete, 50 Guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back Tear Out this ad 


Write today. 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Ill. 








Z4N§s religion is identified 
with the ceremony, this emblem on the door 
identifies an establishment where “THE 
OPEN DOOR” Standards of funeral service 
are maintained for your protection. Here 
experience and complete facilities are 
assurance of faithful service at a cost within 
the means of all. Write for free copy of 
these Standards. Address, The Open Door 
Bureau, Dept. K, Natick, Mass. 


Dedicated to Public Protection 
@®eeooeoeoeeoeeedee © 










iss EFFECTIVE SPEA ER! 


New unique book, 
by eminent speech 
make you confident, 
Packed with newest suggestions, ex- 
amples—introductions, presentations, 
talks for special days and occasions, 
humor, ete. Nothing else like it! 
Users delighted! Now in 3rd edition! 
Each chapter worth all the 
low price. Order your copy $ 
today 
Alma Sothman SCHOOL OF 
MAHA, NEBR. 





“*Everyday Speeches’’ 
instructor helps 
popular speaker. 


BOX K-S 





+ CAMP GREYSTONE for Girls 
+ FASSIFERN SCHOOL for Girls 


College Prep. 
Under direction of Joseph R. Sevier, A.B., D.D 
Past Governor Carolinas District of Kiwanis 
Camp Greystone in the lovely mountains o Nort 
Carolina, near the Great Smoky National Park. All 
| land and water sports 23rd year, July Ist to Aug. 26, 
1942. Greystone was chosen by LIFE for pictures Aug 
25, 1941 Write for catalogues, 
Jos. R. Sevier, Box Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 

Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 

















PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U. S$. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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National Reference Library 
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NIVERSAL VERDICT 
t THE LAUGH FIESTA 





\ 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY WEFT ND 


oy : vi “= : W for Booklet 


THE PARTY GUILD 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Oe a eae! 

: Kiwants Supplies 
4, FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

rs Write for Catalog “F” 

wet HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc 
a 525 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL 
ne eee ee . 





ROLLS 


for adding 


HISTORICAL MARKERS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
wording for PREE SKETCH 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 


names of those Send sire and 
entering armed 
forces 


International Bronze Tablet Co. fF 


treet, N 





Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 

















1 ! ir 
$5.00 
Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready 

OLD GLORY NUFACTURING co 
sos §$ Wolls St.. Chicago Wabash 2070 


EXECUTIVE PERSONALIZED MATCHES 





Iter nodern note for modern | 
ines m \ r own personal 

t U ! wil ay on your | 

lesk Causes omment everywhere | 
\ r e oor tials neatty lettered 
‘ lo l Rrown r White 
wk, Size 1 by nches 
iOX f SO personalized match packs 
stpaid = = for S100 Orders 


Washington St., Chicago 


Vega Match Co., 179 W. 
FRANKFORT 


Cryslalaire MICHIGAN 


An established camp fer girls in the beau- 
tiful dunes of Lake Michigan on Crystal 
Lake, Staffed with mature counselors. Rid- 


ing a special feature. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 
Kiwanian DR. FENIMORE E. PUTT 

Road Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 


1246 Kensington 


Before this interruption, the dome 


swung open every clear night and excited 
Hoost rs discovered new facts or proved 
old ones to their own satisfaction. One 
official 


\\ hose in 


otf them, Clark B Hicks, an 


of the Typographical Union, 


! 


terest in the stars antedated Dr. Link’s 


own, has already compiled what is per 
haps the most comprehensive “Field 
Book of Celestial Objects in America 

a gigantic “Who's Who” of the heavens. 


Under professional guidance, other ama 


teurs have helped measure the huge, 


cumulous masses that float mo 
Milky Wa 


what elements they are made of 


billowy 
tionless in the v and discovered 
and their 
density 

On their red and blue sensitized plates 
they have photographed, found the sizes 
and distances from earth of 528 different 
stars in and near these cloud formations, 
tried before be 


an immense task never 


cause it’s so hard to see through these 


celestial thunderheads. Summed up, 


their findings in this little-charted cor 


ner of the heavens give scientists new 
facts 


up and motion of the universe. 


and new figures on the size, make 


Besides, the Indiana doctor who 
started it all has found something worth 
to do after 60: 


he has found contentment in his “new 


while in his own words 


philosophy for the development of the 
aesthetic.” 

“But have vou discovered a new mean 
ing in religion?” he recently was asked. 
He shook his head uncertainly. 

“Maybe 
said. “But after 
stars, after he’s roamed around in space, 


you wouldn't call it that,” he 
a man has visited the 


he’s projected 
into the 


night after night, after 


his sight and thoughts out 


vastness there, he gets a new and truer 


perspective. He discovers how unim 


portant in the universal scheme the little 
affairs of this world really are, how in 
antidote 


man is. It’s a good 


finitesmal 
You might call it a kind of 


fc rr ego. 


religion, too. I don’t know.” 
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In Memoriam 





Carl S. Crispin, Swedesboro, New Jer- 
sey, past president 
Lloyd A. Houchin, ( 
Washington, 


lifford C. 


‘amas- Washougal, 

past president 

Glover, Ann Arbor, Mbichi- 
gan, past president 

Philip L. Deal, 
mediate past president 


Northwest 


Batesville, Arkansas, im- 


Byron Jj. Rivett, Detroit, 
Michigan, past president 

Charles Lafferty, Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
past president 

Jack 
past president 

George W. Sprouse, 
Washington, 

William S. Campbell, St. 


Montreal, 


Christ, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 


Mount Vernon, 
past president 
Lawrence, 


Quebec, past president 


Nelson V. Porter, Joliet, Illinois, past 
president 
W. A. Nash, Newman, Illinois, past 


president 


Charles Hickman, Ottawa, Ontario, 
past president 
Harold M. Clifton, 


president 


Muncie, Indiana, 


Carlton Odom, Jacksonville, Texas, past 


president 


Kd. Spaulding, Gothenburg, Nebraska, 
past president 
Kugene N. Swett, Norway-Paris, 


Maine, past president 
Lake 


president 


Dr. Selevr Burdette Robinson, 


Charles, Louisiana, past 
Craighill, 


arolina, 


Rev. Francis H. Rocky 
Mount, North C 
dent 

Krank H. 
past president 


past presi- 


O’Brien, Oroville, California, 


Kdmund J. Poirier, Iron Mountain, 


Michigan, president 


Ray M. 


past president 


past 


Greene, Corry, Pennsylvania, 


Our Roll of Monor 


Kiwanians, their sons and rela 


Those 


tives who have made the supreme sac- 


rifice in this war of free peoples : 


M. D. Saint New 
Brunswick. 
William 
SA 
Virginia. 


Breen, Stephen, 


Ontario. 


West 


Hartry, Ottawa, 


Robison, Morgantown, 


Nelson 


first class, son of 


Traver, Jr., seaman, 
Robert N. 


Robert 
Kiwanian 


Traver, Ontario, California, has been re- 


missing at sea following recent 


Mr. Traver 


Traver to serve his country dur- 


ported 


naval action. was the sixth 
Robert 
ing wartime and the first to be lost in 
Krom his great-great-great- 
Robert W. 
Revolutionary War, down 
who served in World War 


been 


action. 


grandfather, Traver, who 
fought in the 
to his father, 
I, the 


sented in patriotic service to its country. 


family has always repre- 
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> Fn YOUR TONY 


Show the World your Kiwanis Club is Working for Victory 


It’s a four-color poster, nine feet high, twenty-one feet in length. The cost 
is only $1.75 each. Order as many as you can use now and in the future. 
When this supply is exhausted we will not be able to obtain a new lot. 











Here are some of the recent orders for 10, or more, 
billboard posters: Chattanooga 20, Spokane 15, 
Omaha 15, Minneapolis 15, Beaumont 12, Erie, Pa., 
12, Duluth 10, Flint-10, Miami 25, West Virginia Dis- 
trict 26, Evansville 10, Lancaster, Pa., 14, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 10, St. Louis 20, Wheeling 12, Fort Wayne 10, 
Auburn-Lewiston, Me., 10, Grand Rapids 12, Jamaica 
Plains 10, Milwaukee |1, Newark 20. 








It is suggested that the correct procedure is to 
go to the outdoor posting company in your city and 
secure their donation of 3 or 5 or 10 boards, which 
in most cases they will be glad to do for this patriotic 
purpose. Because of priority and other reasons many 
members have space available for this purpose. It is 
quite satisfactory for any local concern to be listed as 
sponsor. 








KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE: CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 















Here’s the Greatest BILLFOLD BARGAIN in all America 


Your KIWANIS Emblem and Name Engraved 
in 23K. Gold—Absolutely FREE 


Special to KIWANIS Only 












A Your Name Engraved Here 










Genuine 
Highest 


Quality Leather 
BLACK CALFSKIN 


{ ) De Luxe VALUE 
0 Your KIWANIS Emblem, NAME, 


ADDRESS, and Social Security Number 
See Engraved in GOLD—-Absolutely FREE! 


) Kiwanis! Here, without a doubt, is posi- When closed, this handsome Billfold has 
EMBLEM HERE + Bi ; iia Si ; ; 

tively the greatest Billfold and Pass Case the soft velvety feel you find only in qual- 
Y ow gore that you'll be ey pen, en a ity Calfskin. Your KIWANIS Emblem and 
good many years to come. For a high quality es é , . e = er 
Calfskin Billfold, beautifully cuneate in Initials are beautifully embossed i 23 
gold, with your KIWANIS Emblem and Name, karat gold on the face of the Billfold. 
you would expect to pay up to $4.50 and con- Due to difficulty in obtaining choice leather 
sider it a marvelous buy. If you take advan- peeguse of war conditions, the supply of 
tage of this sensational introductory offer, these Billfolds is limited. Remember, if 
you can get this superb genuine Calfskin " ‘ ? y ca 
Wallet and Pass Case for only $1.98, and we YOU send your order promptly, we will me 
will send you absolutely free a specially de- clude, absolutely FREE, a beautiful identi- 
signed three color lifetime Identification fication Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, 
Plate, which carries your Social Security all hand engraved with your Name, Ad- 
























































YOUR INITIALS 4 


HERE Number, your Name and Address or your’ dress, City and State. If after receiving 
] Army Draft Number. This fine grain calfskir your Billfold and Free gift, you don’t 
FREE Ps Billfold must actually be seen to be fully positively agree that this is the most out- 


appreciated. Besides the spacious compart- . : 
é standing bargain you hav ver 
ment at the back which can be used for cur- standing —— Aes apd ~— 


rency, ‘chutes, ‘eupers, etc. it has three pock- **TO88, return them to us and your money 
4 | ets each protected by celluloid to prevent the will be cheerfully refunded in full. Send 


is 
i i  e 


soiling of your valuable membership and your order today without fail, so you won’t 
, credit cards. be disappointed. 

(HAROLD S SANDER 
W510 N__DEARBORN ST 
CHICAGO TEL DEL 3623} 
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Rush This Coupon For This Once-In-A-Lifetime Bargain! 









This beautiful three-color lifetime tden- 
Uiheation. Plate carries your full) name, 1 ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, ea { 
address and social security or draft num . = a 
ber exactly the way you want it ! Dent. 204. 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Illinois aU i 
f Gentlemen: I enclose $1.98. Please send me a Genuine Calfskin Billfold with my name and KIWANIS Emblem engraved in i 
—_ 23k gold. Include, absolutely free, a lifetime Identification Plate carrying my full Name and Social Security Number, or 
amg ***tyn § Draft Number. Aiso include FREE an Identification Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, all hand-engraved with my J 
an | | yy i Name, Address, City and State, 
v, a we SAN ' 
My Full Name . te ae .-... : ss sccmuigdinenioscenintecuieitantamanlincssaeassieiesnnn<dapaaratewabscse iii 
' x “Picase print clearly) f 
a » ¥ I 
Add i 
MITOSS — cxneenee Nabe - wn enc nncncccccnccevcccereteceecccccncccccecccscsconcces cane nn ennenseeecnenecnseeecaesseneeeneeesenseeeeresencoseeseess 
| = i 
i . 1 
ft city an Sie 6 ake ie epee 1 
x) 
Also FREE if you order at once we send I a8 rl 
you this beautiful Identifica- ] Social Security Number ) Army Draft Number qodedinssetisdeehettnnpatencnsuboetensnsebesets i 
tion Key Tao and Gilt Chain to match, hand en- eee a ss om let P seantes postewe and C.0.D. chatges. 
graved with your name, address, city and state. L O Please ship the above C.O.D. for $1.98 plus a tew nies postag charg J 
Will last a lifetime 2 ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





